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MopeERN LANGUAGE NOTEs 


VOLUME XXXIl APRIL, 1917 NUMBER 4 


NOTES ON PETRARCH 
I 


Petrarch’s sonnet, “ Solo et pensoso i pit deserti campi,” no. 35 
in the Canzoniere, is derived from the elegy of Propertius be- 
ginning “ Haec certe deserta loca et taciturna querenti,” Book I, 
no. 18.1. This fact has not been pointed out, so far as I can ascer- 
tain ; it is, however, obvious on comparison of the two poems. The 
sonnet is as follows: 


Solo et pensose i pid deserti campi 
vo mesurando a passi tardi et lenti, 
et gli occhi porto per fuggire intenti 
ove vestigio human la rena stampi. 


Altro schermo non trovo che mi scampi 
dal manifesto accorger de le genti; 
perché negli atti d’ allegrezza spenti 
di fuor si legge com’ io dentro avampi: 


si ch’ io mi credo omai che monti et piagge 
et fiumi et selve sappian di che tempre 
sia la mia vita, ch’ @ celata altrui. 


Ma pur si aspre vie né si selvagge 
cercar non so, ch’ Amor non venga sempre 
ragionando con meco, et io co Ilui. 


The elegy is, in part and in summary, as follows: 





*I quote from the edition of the Canzoniere by G. Salvo Cozzo (Le rime 
di Francesco Petrarca, Florence, 1904), and from the edition of Propertius 
by J. S. Phillimore (Sexti Properti Carmina, Oxford, 1901). Petrarch 
owned a manuscript of Propertius: see P. de Nolhac, Pétrarque et Vhuma- 
nisme, 2d edition, Paris, 1907, vol. 1, pp. 171-172. 
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Haec certe deserta loca et taciturna querenti, 
et vacuum Zephyri possidet aura nemus. 

hie licet occultos proferre impune dolores, 
si modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem. 


The lover then asks again and again the cause of Cynthia’s cruelty, 
and protests his faithfulness. One question is this: 


an quia parva damus mutato signa colore? 
et non ulla meo clamat in ore fides? (lines 17-18) 


and the answer is: 


vos eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus amica deo. 

a quotiens teneras resonant mea verba sub umbras, 
seribitur et vestris Cynthia corticibus! (ll. 19-22) 


He tells then of patience unrequited, and concludes: 


pro quo divini fontes et frigida rupes 
et datur inculto tramite dura quies; 

et quodcumque meae possunt narrare querelae, 
cogor ad argutas dicere solus aves. 

sed qualiscumque es resonent mihi “ Cynthia” silvae, 
nec deserta tuo nomine saxa vacent. (ll. 27-32) 


The “ deserti campi” of Petrarch are the “deserta loca” of the 
elegy. The avoidance of mankind, explicit in the sonnet, is im- 
plicit in the line: 


hie licet occultos proferre impune dolores. 


The two lovers alike reveal in countenance their sorrows. Petrarch 


writes : ; 
perché negli atti d’ allegrezza spenti 
di fuor si legge com’ io dentro avampi. 


Propertius asks : 


an quia parva damus mutato signa colore? 
et non ulla meo clamat in ore fides? 


Petrarch believes that hills and slopes and rivers and woods know 
the temper of his life. Propertius would have the rocks keep faith 
with him, calls the trees to be his witnesses, and promises that woods 
and rocks shall echo the beloved name. The “inculto tramite” of 
the elegy reappears in the “ si aspre vie né si selvagge ” of the son- 
net. The endings of the two poems are similar in thought and in 
technique: in any case, love will continue, and will still find utter- 
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ance amid the loneliness of nature. “Sed qualiscumque ” marks 
the turn in the Latin, “ Ma pur” in the Italian: 


sed qualiscumque es resonent mihi “Cynthia” silvae, 
nec deserta tuo nomine saxa vacent. 


Ma pur si aspre né si selvagge 
cercar non so, ch’ Amor non venga sempre 
ragionando con meco, et io co llui. 


For the avoidance of human foot-prints, not specified by Pro- 
pertius, Petrarch had classic precedent in Homer’s lines on Bel- 
lerophon, as translated by Cicero in the T'usculans, 111, 26: 


Qui miser in campis maerens errabat Aleis 
Ipse suum cor edens, hominum vestigia vitans.? 


Petrarch, as Proto has pointed out, quotes these lines in the third 
dialogue of the Secretum, and paraphrases them in the letter Sen. 
x1, 5.8 
Other differences between the sonnet and the elegy are notable 
The nature sympathy is deeper in Petrarch: 
si ch’ io mi credo omai che monti et piagge 


et fiumi et selve sappian di che tempre 
sia la mia vita... 


The phrase “si modo sola queant saxa tenere fidem ” seems by con- 
trast doubtful and unrealized ; the two lines 


vos eritis testes, si quos habet arbor amores, 
fagus et Arcadio pinus amica deo 





*I quote from the Teubner Cicero, ed. C. F. W. Mueller, Part IV, Vol. 1, 
Leipzig, 1889. 

*E. Proto, “ Note petrarchesche,” in Fanfulla della domenica, XxxItl, 
No. 39, Sept. 24, 1911. Carducci quotes the lines in his commentary on 
the sonnet (Le‘rime di Francesco Petrarca, ed. G. Carducci and S. Ferrari, 
Florence, 1899), but does not refer to the passages in the Secretum and 
in Sen. x1, 5. 

Petrarch may have had in mind also two lines, cited by several editors 
of the Canzoniere, from an elegy long attributed to Tibullus, and numbered 
Iv, 13: 

Sie ego secretis possim bene vivere silvis 
qua nulla humano sit via trita pede. 


(Lines 9-10. I quote from the edition by J. P. Postgate, Tibulli aliorum- 
que carminum libri tres, 2d ed., Oxford, 1914.) 
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lose in earnestness both by the mythological reference and by the 
apologetic condition; the “frigida rupes” is even hostile. Pro- 
pertius’ lament is that of an undistinguished love, youthful and 
impatient. Petrarch’s love is calmer and more profound, mature 
and meditative. Its quality appears particularly in the two open- 
ing lines, ' 

Solo et pensoso i pid deserti campi 

vo mesurando a passi tardi et lenti, 


and in the closing tercet. And that closing tercet reveals as well 
a finer artistry than the elegy affords. Many lips could set the 
woods resounding: Petrarch’s variant is exquisite: 

Ma pur si aspre vie né si selvagge 


cercar non so, ch’ Amor non venga sempre 
ragionando con meco, et io co llui. 


II 


Two sonnets of the Canzoniere served to inspire passages in Boc- 
ceaccio’s Filostrato. : 

The sonnet beginning “ Benedetto sia ’] giorno e ’] mese et l’an- 
no,” no. 61 in the Canzontere, was the model for stanzas 83-85 of 
Part III of the Filostrato: stanza 83 begins “ E benedico il tempo, 
? anno, e ’] mese.”* This relationship has been noted, by Savj- 
Lopez.© The initial repetition of benedetto or an equivalent word 
or phrase is, to be sure, a popular device ;* but the correspondences 
in detail between the passages in Petrarch and Boccaccio are so 


*I quote from the Moutier edition of the Opere volgari of Boccaccio, 
vol. xm, Florence, 1831. 

5P. Savj-Lopez, “Il Filostrato di G. Boccaccio,” in Romania, xxvu, 
(1898), 465. 

*R. T. Hill, “ The Enueg and Plazer in Medieval French and Italian,” in 
the PMLA, xxx (1915), 48ff.; Wilkins, “The Hnueg in Petrarch and in 
Shakespeare,” in Mod. Phil., xm (1915), 496. 

The first two lines of this same sonnet of Petrarch are echoed in the first 
two lines of stanza 274 of Boccaccio’s Ninfale fiesolano :— 


Benedetto sia 1’ anno e ’] mese e ‘1 giorno 
e I’ ora e ’] tempo e ancor la stagione. 


(I quote from the edition by B. Wiese, Heidelberg, 1913.) The benedetto 
motive does not appear in the rest of the stanza. 
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close as to show that one passage must have been derived from the 


other. 

The sonnet beginning “Sennuccio, i’ vo’ che sapi in qual 
manera,” no. 112 in the Canzoniere, gave Boccaccio material for 
stanzas 54 and 55 of Part V of the Filostrato. This fact has not, I 
believe, been pointed out; it is obvious, however, on comparison of 


the two passages. 
The second quatrain and the sestet of the sonnet are as follows: 


Qui tutta humile, et qui la vidi altera, 
or aspra or piana, or dispietata or pia; 
or vestirsi honestate or leggiadria, 
or mansueta or disdegnosa et fera. 


Qui cantd dolcemente, et qui s’ assise; 
qui si rivolse, et qui rattenne il passo; 
qui co’ begli occhi mi trafisse il core; 


qui disse una parola, et qui sorrise; 
qui cangid ’*1 viso. In questi pensier, lasso, 
nocte et di tiemmi il signor nostro, Amore. 


The octaves are these (I begin with the fourth line of the first 

octave) : 
Quivi rider la vidi lietamente; 
Quivi la vidi verso me guardando: 
Quivi mi salutd benignamente; 
Quivi far festa e quivi star pensosa, 
Quivi la vidi a’ miei sospir pietosa. 
Cola istava, quand’ ella mi prese 
Con gli occhi belli e vaghi con amore; 
Cola istava, quando ella m’ accese 
Con un sospir di maggior fuoco il core; 
Cola istava, quando condiscese 
Al mio piacere il donnesco valore; 
Cola la vidi altiera, e 14 umile 
Mi si mostrd la mia donna gentile. 


Both of the sonnets that thus caught Boccaccio’s rather simple 
lyric fancy are marked, it will be noted, by initial repetition.’ 

The adaptation of contemporary verse illustrated in these cases 
is paralleled elsewhere in the Filostrato by derivations that are now 


™The dates of the two sonnets are uncertain. On the imitations of 
Petrarch in the Rime of Boccaccio, see F. Mango, “ Delle rime di M. Gio- 
vanni Boccacci,” in Il Propugnatore, xvi (1883), 11, 442-450; and F. Pelle- 
grini, Bull. della Soc. Dant. Italiana, xxm (1915), 162-163. 
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recognized: a canzone by Cino da Pistoia is reproduced with sur- 


prisingly little change in stanzas 62-65 of Part V,° a few stanzas 
below the two based on the sonnet just considered; and several 


groups of lines from the Divine Comedy reappear with little 
alteration.® 

The process of grafting Petrarchan sonnets on the Troilus story 
was completed by Chaucer, who, as is well known, inserted a trans- 
lation of the sonnet beginning “ S’ amor non é, che dunque é quel 
ch’ io sento?,” no. 132 in the Canzoniere, in his Troilus and Crv- 
seyde,’° after the passage that corresponds to stanza 37 of Part I of 
the Filostrato. 


III 


In the first part of the third dialogue of the Secretum, Augustine 
bids Petrarch remember that death must come to Laura. The con- 
versation then proceeds as follows: 


F. Auertat deus omen, ego ista non uidebo. 

A. Equidem necessarid euentura sunt. 

F. Scio, sed non tam inimica mihi sunt sydera, ut naturae 
ordinem in hac morte perturbant, prius intraui, prius ingrediar. 

A. Meministi credo temporis illius, quo contrarium timuisti, & 
quasi iam mortuae amicae funereum carmen dictante, tristitia 
cecinisti. 

F. Memini certé sed dolui, & adhue recolens contremisco, indig- 
nabar’que me nobiliori uelut animae meae parte truncatum, illi esse 
superstitem, quae dulcem mihi uitam, sola sui praesentia faciebat. 
hoc enim carmen illud deflet, quod tune multo lachrymarum imbre 
respersum excidit mihi, sententiam memini, si uerba tenerem. 

A. Non hoe quaeritur, quantum tibi lachrymarum mors illius 
formidata, quantumte doloris inuexerit, sed hoc agitur, ut intelli- 
gas, quae semel concussit, posse formidinem reuerti, eo’que facilius, 
quod & omnis dies ad mortem propius accedit, & corpus illud egre- 
git, morbis ac crebris perturbationibus exhaustum multum pristini 
uigoris amisit. ; 

F. Ego quoque & curis grauior, & aetati prouectior factus sum. 
itaque illa ad mortem appropinquante praecucurri. 

A. O furor, ex nascédi ordine ordinem mortis arguere.... 
Si uerd paucorum numerus annorum, quo illam praecedis, spem 
tribuit uanissimam, prius te quam furoris tui fomitem esse mori- 
turum, & hune naturae ordinem tibi fingis immobilem. 


*G. Volpi, “Una canzone di Cino da Pistoia nel Filostrato del Boccac- 
cio,” in Bull. stor. pistoiese, 1 (1899), 116. 

*G. d’Anna, Appunti sul Filostrato di G. Boccaccio, Caserta, 1907, p. 42. 

* Book I, lines 400-420. 
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F. Non usque aded immobilem, ut contrarium fieri posse sim 
nescius, sed assidué ne idem adueniat precor.’ 

Some years ago Novati discovered and published, under the title 
Elegia ritmica di Francesco Petrarca in morte di Laura, the follow- 
ing poem: 

_ Dominus Franciscus Petrarcha cum quedam 
Honestissima mulier quam sub annis iuue- 
nilibus ardenter amauerat in extremis 
ageret hos uersiculos in medio dolore con- 
scripsit impetuose magis quam grauiter: 
Laurus amena uirens moritur: nunc optima uite 
Tempora diffugiant; iamque impia fata uenite! 
Spes, tanto frustrata bono, iam cepta relinque; 
Tu quoque quid sequeris? nunc nunc moriamur utrinque. 


Mens, dominam moriendo tuam precurrere cessas? 
Illa quidem properat: tu spes trahis anxia fessas. 


Hine animo nil dulce meo nisi copia flendi: 
Omnia que uideo fiunt mihi causa dolendi. 


Illa fugit que olim nobis dabat una placere, 
Precipitique gradu fert que mihi grata fuere. 


Vita brevis misero properataque mors sit amanti: 
Flens uiuam moriarque libens: mors equa uocanti. 


Nune precor absolui, dum claustra decora recludis, 
Atque animam egregio castam de pectore trudis. 


Ut comes astra petam factus simul incola celi, 
Unius pariter peream si cuspide teli. 


Nil metuo iam nunc, grauioraque nulla tremisco: 
Heu mihi! sed quali teneor cum corpore uisco? 


Sperabam, fateor, mihi lux dum intraret acerba, 
Illius et lacrimas et consolantia uerba. 


Cur autem ommisso iubet hoc deus ordine pulcro, 
Ultima nascendo prius ut sit clausa sepulcro? 


Cum prior intrassem, grauis est’ iniuria sortis, 
Quod prior egrediens uenit hec ad limina mortis.” 





11 Prancisci Petrarchae ... Opera quae extant omnia, Basle, 1554, pp. 
398-399. I have arranged the material in paragraphs. The word ingre- 
diar, at the end of Petrarch’s second speech, is probably a mistake for 
egrediar. 

2F, Novati, Elegia ritmica di Francesco Petrarca in morte di Laura, 
Milan, 1910 (per nozze Salvy-De Nolhac). In the single Nota that follows 
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This is clearly the carmen referred to by Petrarch in the Secre- 
tum. It was written “ quasi iam mortuae amicae,” as the heading 
and the first and sixth lines indicate. The whole poem develops 
the idea “indignabar . . . illi esse superstitem.” Lines 7, 8, and 
12 express specifically the grief which is referred to in the words 
“Hoe enim carmen illud deflet, quod tune multo lachrymarum 
imbre respersum excidit mihi” and in the first words of Augus- 
tine’s reply. The fifth distich corresponds to the phrase “ que 
duleem mihi uitam, sola sui presentia faciebat.” The two last 
distichs voice the feeling, dominant throughout the passage in the 
Secretum, that Petrarch, being older than Laura, was justified in 
expecting to die before she did. They parallel in particular the 
second speech of Petrarch and the last speech of Augustine.** 


Ernest H. WILKINS. 
University of Chicago. 





NOTES ON SWINBURNE’S SONG OF ITALY 


Critics have tended to ignore the fact that intelligent interest 
in Italian affairs, quite as much as abstract revolutionary enthusi- 
asm, inspired the part of Swinburne’s work that deals with the 
Risorgimento. His poems on Italy and France are so colored by 
his detailed knowledge of affairs in those countries, his references 
to men and incidents are so intimate, that the full meaning of 
his lines is often obscured. A full understanding of his wealth 


the text, Novati states that the poem was found in a 15th century manu- 
script at Bergamo; gives the contents of that manuscript; cites certain 
other compositions of Petrarch in rhymed hexameters; and justifies his 
few variations from the reading of the manuscript. He does not discuss 
the content of the poem. 

I have been unable to procure a printed copy of the publication, and 
quote from a manuscript copy of the entire publication made for me by 
a scribe employed by Ulrico Hoepli of Milan. 

*Develay suggested (Pétrarque, Mon Secret, trans. V. Develay, Paris, 
1898, p. 123) that the sonnet beginning “O misera et horribil visione!,” no. 
251 in the Canzoniere, was the carmen referred to by Petrarch in the 
Secretum. It was, however, improbable in any case that Petrarch should 
have dignified an Italian sonnet by such a term and such a reference; and 
the sonnet in question does not contain the ideas which were expressed, 
as the Secretum passage shows, in the carmen. 
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of allusion is essential to appreciation of the value of this poetry. 
The following notes are intended to bring together such allusions 
in the Song of Italy. 

A Song of Italy, written in 1867, when a free and united Italy 
was almost a consummated fact, is primarily a song of praise to 
Mazzini, the foremost of Swinburne’s heroes. With it it is 
interesting to compare the early Ode to Mazzini,? which Mr. 
Gosse, on evidence of technique and allusion, dates early in 1857. 
The Ode reflects Mazzini’s opposition to force, and in that respect 
comes nearer to the “Dedication” to Mazzini of the Songs before 
Sunrise than it does to the Song of Italy. In general the Ode 
bears an analogy to the first part of the Song. Both deal with 
the tragedy of Italy’s wrongs; both look hopefully towards the 
future. The tragedy is naturally deeper and the hope vaguer in 
the Ode of 1857 than in the Song of 186%. Strophe xv of the Ode 
proclaims the belief that when Italy shall at last be free, Mazzini’s 
name will be revered above all others for his share in the work. 
Cf. Song, lines 353-366 ; 433-690.3 

The Song of Italy begins with reflections upon Italy’s state of 
servitude, a description of the gradual casting off of her chains, 
and an impassioned statement of belief in her future, addressed 
to some of those who had been faithful to her and fought for 
her. The poet then bids Mazzini hope and believe that his coun- 
trymen are worthy of his service; he sings of the battles that have 
been fought and of Garibaldi and others who took part in them. 
The poem culminates in a hymn of praise to Mazzini from all 
things of nature and all parts of Italy. The last sections are a 
prayer to Italy that she may be merciful to her enemies, and a 
prophecy addressed to Rome that her liberation is almost accom- 
plished and that she will be the crown of the Republic.* 


*I have consulted freely various historical works, especially G. M. Tre- 
velyan’s three volumes on Garibaldi and the Cambridge Modern History, 
vol. x1. I am indebted to Dr. S. C. Chew for several references and for 
other assistance in preparing these notes. 

7 Ode to Mazzini. The Saviour of Society. Liberty and Loyalty—A 
volume edited by Edmund Gosse and privately printed for the members of 
the Bibliophile Society of Boston, 1913. 

* Trust in Mazzini as the destined saviour of Italy is one of the many 
parallels between Swinburne and Meredith. See especially Vittoria, chap- 
ters 0, m1, the end of xvm, and Vittoria’s pleading in xi; cf. Meredith’s 
Letters, Scribner, m, 529. 

“References are to the number of the line of the poem. To economize 
space I have not quoted the passages commented upon. 
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95-102: Italy, the predestined Republic, is dearer to Liberty 
than other nations. For the contrast with England and France 
cf. lines 317, 687-790. Other poems make clearer what the “ tor- 
por” is in which they lie: the acceptance of monarchy and the 
refusal to give immediate aid to the forces of liberty. See The 
Eve of Revolution (stanzas 15-19) ; A Watch in the Night (stanzas 
14, 15) ; Perinde ac Cadaver; A Marching Song, stanzas 17 ff., for 
expressions of this view (all in the Songs before Sunrise). In the 
Ode to Mazzini (strophe 13) Swinburne still expressed his belief 
that “ Cromwell’s England ” was in active sympathy with Italy. 

97: Cf. stanza on “Spain” in The Litany of Nations (Songs 
before Sunrise). 

98: The description here fits Russia best, though in The Eve of 
Revolution (stanzas 6-8) Greece is represented by the east and 
Russia by the north. Cf. The Litany of Nations (stanza on “ Rus- 
sia”) and the Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor 
(stanza 42) (Studies in Song). 

139-142: Cf. George Meredith, Vittoria, chapter xvi1, conclud- 
ing paragraph. Cf. Lines on the Monument of Giuseppe Mazzini 
(stanza 7) (A Midsummer Holiday and Other Poems). 

175-218: The motif of the Italian tri-color, red, white and 
green, here introduced, reappears later in the hymn of praise 
(lines 489-493, 606), and makes a final note of triumph towards 
the close (line 798). In addition to suggesting the beauty of 
Italy the colors are given a mystical meaning of hope and light and 
life, while the Austrian yellow and black represent pestilence and 
death (lines 203-208, 563). Cf. Hertha (stanza 16), The Halt 
before Rome (stanza 4), On the Downs (stanzas 24 and 25), and 
especially The Song of the Standard (all in Songs before Sunrise). 
Cf. also Vittoria, chapter xxiv: “ Black and yellow drop to the 
earth: green, white and red mount to heaven.” 

231-232: Apollo; the force of the reference depending on his 
character as god of light. 

261-275: The enemies of Italian independence are enumerated : 
the slave, the Italian who submitted to despot rule; the priest, the 
Papal See; the Austrian, whose oppression of Lombard-Venetia 
was largely responsible for the Italian struggle for liberty. 

267-270: The Austrian banner is a two-headed black eagle on 
a yellow ground. Cf. The Litany of Nations (“Switzerland”) : 
“The plume-plucked Austrian vulture-heads twin-crested,” and 
the Ode to Mazzint: 


ere Austria loosed her winged hounds, 
These double-beaked and bloody-plumaged things. 


271-275: When Pius IX became Pope in 1846 his first official 
acts led the liberals to hope that he would support their efforts 
towards reform, but a strong reaction soon set in. Cf. Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Casa Guidi Windows. For the phraseology cf. Dire vir: 
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“The priests whose souls are swine” and “That triple-headed 
hound.” 

278-279: Of course many brothers fought and died together for 
the cause of Italy, but these lines with the context apparently refer 
specifically to brothers killed together early in the campaign. The 
most likely case is that of Attilio and Emilio Bandiera, who in 
1844 were lured on an expedition to Calabria, and were captured 
and shot at Cosenza by order of the Neapolitan government. 

295: The patriot Carlo Pisacane, who, when Saffi, Cosenz and 
Garibaldi had declined the undertaking, atcepted the leadership of 
the expedition to free the political prisoners of the King of Naples. 
The liberators went to Ponza and there released two hundred pris- 
oners; but when they landed at Sapri they were opposed by the 
Neapolitans and overpowered. Pisacane died fighting. (1857). 

306-307: Agesilao Milano, a soldier of fanatical Mazzinian 
principles, who, in 1856, wounded King Ferdinand II of Naples 
with a bayonet. Cf. Ode to Mazzini (strophe 13) : 

When out of Naples came a tortured voice 
Whereat the whole earth shuddered, and forbade 


The murderous smile on lying lips to fade, 
The murderous heart in silence to rejoice. 


and strophe 6: “A court alive with creeping things.” On Ferdi- 
nand cf. Dirae 1 and It. 

307-322: Felice Orsini, another Mazzinian Republican. In 
1849 he was an official of the Roman Republic in Ancona. Later 
he was an exile in England with Mazzini. The reference here is 
to his attempt on the life of Napoleon III in 1858, when he hurled 
three bombs at the imperial carriage on a Paris street, wounding 
many people. The Emperor, prompted by desire to placate other 
patriots, did what he could to save him, but Orsini was guillotined. 
Contrary to general expectation, the deed actually helped Cavour’s 
work, for the meeting at Plombiéres, where Napoleon and Cavour 
planned the war against Austria, was due in no small measure to 
Orsini’s act. Note lines 317-318 and cf. Herbert Paul (History 
of Modern England 11, 191): “There is abundant evidence that 
he [the Emperor] was under the dominion of personal fear.” 

With the triumphant ring of these lines and the enthusiasm for 
Orsini which Swinburne is said to have shown when he was in 
Paris soon after Orsini’s attempt, it is instructive to compare the 
more subdued feeling on the same subject manifested in a later 
poem, For a Portrait of Felice Orsini (Studies in Song), in 
which the emphasis is laid upon Orsini’s “error.” For another 
opinion of tyrannicide cf. the Song for the Centenary of Walter 
Savage Landor (stanza 45). 

871-433: This section is devoted, with fleeting references to 
other years, to a review of the events of 1867. The first lines 
(371-376) allude to the part taken by Italy in the Austro-Prussian 
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war, when, though her forces were beaten on sea and land, Italy 
gave great assistance to Prussia by engaging a large part of the 
Austrian army. As one result of the war, Venetia was added to 
Italy, though Prussia and France united in refusing Italy’s claims 
to the territory extending to the Trentino and Southern Tyrol. 

377-378: The second battle of Custozza, June 24, 1866, when 
the Austrians badly defeated the Italians under the command of 
Victor Emmanuel. The battle was fought on a line of hills west 
of Verona, the scene of the severe defeat of the Italians under 
Charles Albert in 1848. 

378-390: Another Italian reverse was the naval defeat at Lissa, 
July 20, 1866. One ship was sunk with two-thirds of her crew; 
another was blown up. Swinburne’s lines apparently refer in 
general terms only to the sailors who went down for the sake of 
Italy, their “ mother.” 

391-433: A plea to Garibaldi to renew the struggle and espe- 
cially to add Rome to Italy. 

391-398: 'The campaign of 1860, when Garibaldi and his small 
army, the “ Thousand,” invaded Sicily and caused the collapse of 
the kingdom of Naples, thus bringing about the union of Naples 
with Victor Emmanuel’s kingdom. Here Garibaldi displayed the 
swiftness and force of his sword more than at any other time. Cf. 
also lines 427-428. 

401: The island of Caprera, to which Garibaldi retired after 
his campaigns, to issue forth whenever Italy needed him. 

403: 1866, a year of failure because of Italy’s defeats and espe- 
cially because of the temporary abandonment of the effort to free 
Rome; a year of fame because of the efforts that resulted in the 
liberation of Venetia. 

413-420: The reference is apparently to Aurelio Saffi, one of 
the Triumvirate of the Roman Republic of 1849. Although his 
services to Italy were notable, his place in history is hardly where 
Swinburne puts him here, equal with Mazzini and Garibaldi. Cf. 
the “ Dedication” of Marino Faliero to him, and two poems of 
the same title: In Memory of Aurelio Saffi (Astrophel and other 
poems and A Channel Passage and other poems). 

419-425: The fall of the Roman Republic in 1849 is meant, 
with possible allusions to the later attempts to overthrow the Papal 
authority, attempts thwarted for the most part by France. It was 
Napoleon III who overthrew the Republic of 1849 and restored the 
Pope; and the presence of a French garrison in Rome was the real 
reason why the leaders of Piedmont dared not allow Garibaldi to 
march on the city. The French left the city in 1866, carrying out 
the terms of the Convention of 1864; but they returned in 1867. 
Garibaldi’s defeat at Mentana by the French army of Rome oc- 
curred a few months after the Song of Italy was written. See 
The Halt before Rome and Mentana, First Anniversary (both in 
Songs before Sunrise) and Dirae xiv and xv. 
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429-430: The incident of Aspromonte, “the Bitter Hill.” In 
1862 Garibaldi and his volunteers crossed the Straits of Messina 
with the intention of marching on Rome. The policy of Piedmont 
was at the time against such action, lest a break should occur with 
France. Victor Emmanuel’s soldiers, therefore, halted the volun- 
teers on the ridge of Aspromonte in Calabria. In a short skir- 
mish that took place Garibaldi was wounded. The incident is 
referred to at greater length in The Halt before Rome (stanza 29). 

432: After Aspromonte, Garibaldi and his men were made 
prisoners of war, Garibaldi himself being shut up in the fortress 
of Varignano, near Spezia. He was under arrest again in the 
summer of 1867, shortly after the publication of the Song of 
Italy. 

525-530: Brescia, though in Lombardy, rose in support of 
Piedmont in 1849, and suffered many hardships when the insur- 
rection was put down with great ferocity by General Haynau. Cf. 
the last chapters of Vittorta. 

533-534: There seems to be no definite allusion in these lines 
in praise of Verona. ; 

535-538: Milan was one of the centres of revolution. The 
“five glorious days” of 1848, during which the inhabitants forced 
the Austrians to leave the city, are among the most heroic episodes 
of the period. After the re-entry of the Austrians, Milan suffered 
greatly from their oppressive rule until its freedom was accom- 
plished after the battle of Magenta, 1859. The tale of the Milanese 
risings is the central theme of Vittoria. 

540-550: The contrast is between the Emperor Augustus, the 
subject of Vergil’s praise, and Mazzini, Italy’s republican hero. 

554: In allusion to the venerable university. 

555-564: Venice, which remained longest under the rule of Aus- 
tria (described here, with reference to the national flag, as “ storms 
of black thunder and of yellow flame”), was liberated in 1866, 
shortly before the Song of Italy was written. 

573-576: Enrico Dandolo became Doge of Venice in 1193 
when more than eighty years old. He took part in the Fourth 
Crusade, and in the two sieges of Constantinople, 1202-1204, ac- 
quired for Venice many sacred relics and much territory in the 
Levant. Swinburne refers especially to these acquisitions in order 
to contrast the greater gift of Mazzini to Italy (lines 577-578). 
On Dandolo see also Byron, Childe Harold tv, 12, and Marino 
Faliero IV, 11, 157-8; and Browning, Sordello, Part 111. 

‘579-590: The services of Columbus and Mazzini, the two fa- 
mous sons of Genoa, are compared. Cf. Lines on the Monument 
of Giuseppe Mazzini (A Midsummer Holiday and other poems). 
Note that Genoa is the only town in Piedmont called upon t6 praise 
Mazzini. Swinburne’s hatred of monarchy doubtless caused this 
omission. Similarly no praise is given to Cavour, the great Pied- 
montese minister, among those who served Italy. 
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627-636: Pisa, with reference to the Campo Santo (“ the field 
of death ”), to the Arno, and to the Leaning Tower (“a wall that 
fades and does not fall”). 

637-658: San Gimignano, where Dante served as ambassador 
from Florence in 1300 and requested that representatives be sent 
to the assembly of the Guelphs in Florence. He spoke at the 
Palazzo Comunale (the “halls that saw Dante speaking” of line 
643). The epithets Swinburne uses—“ O little laurelled town of 
towers ”—are strikingly true of a town of but nine thousand in- 
habitants that is still surrounded with its ancient walls and decor- 
ated with thirteen towers. For another reference to San Gimig- 
nano see the Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor 
(stanza 38). 

659-672: These lines emphasize the past glories of Siena; its 
ruinous present is typified by the deadly coast of the Maremma; 
and the poet foretells its renewed life through the influence of 
Mazzini’s name. On Siena see the exquisite poem, Siena, in 
Songs before Sunrise. Fonte Branda is a famous fountain in the 
town, dating from the twelfth century. As Swinburne was well 
acquainted with Dante he of course knew Maestro Adamo’s expres- 
sion of hatred against the Counts Guidi in whose service he had 
come to his place in hell: 

“Ma s’io vedessi qui l’anima trista 


Di Guido, o d’Alessandro, o di lor frate, 
Per fonte Branda non darei la vista.” (Inf. xxx, 76-78). 


Older commentators generally took this for the Sienese spring, as 
did doubtless Swinburne; but it is now held to be almost certainly 
the less-known fountain of the same name near the walls of the 
Castle of Romena in the Casentino. 

673-676: Mazzini’s principles struck deep root in Naples. Be- 
tween 1849 and 1859 his conspiracies were directed chiefly against 
Ferdinand II. But Swinburne is less than just to Garibaldi, who 
had certainly at least a part in “bidding Naples be.” 

697-745: With this whole passage compare the Ode to Mazzini 
(strophe 17) : 

“Even when the awakened people speaks in wrath, 


Wrong shall not answer wrong in blinding patience; .. . 
Our freedom’s bridal robe no wrong shall stain.” 


Though Austria was compelled after the war of 1866 to yield 
Venetia to Italy, history hardly justifies the line (698) “ Now 
fallen before thy knees.” A similar idea, that Austria was now 
crushed and sorrowing, is expressed in Dirae v. 

747-748: Rome, which had been nominally Victor Emmanuel’s 
capital “since 1861, did not become so in fact until 1870. These 
lines and the concluding section of the poem look forward to a 


“priestless Rome that shalt be,” free and republican. Swin- 
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burne seems to have regarded the united kingdom of Italy as an 
ephemeral arrangement. But he does not seem to foreshadow Rome 
as the centre of a world-republic, unless line 831 be taken as a 
vague expression of some such transcendental idea. Cf. e. g., The 
Eve of Revolution (stanza 18, lines 12-16) and Hertha (stanza 36). 

789: The “hateful head” is Napoleon III. Swinburne’s opin- 
ion of the Emperor, a matter inadequately treated by Mr. Gosse in 
the volume already referred to, is a subject of much interest for 
which there is not space here at present. 


GwEN ANN JONES. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





ZU DEN MHD. KURZEN PRATERITA GIE, FIE, LIE 


Die mittelhochdeutschen Priterita gie, fie, lie, werden zwar in 
jeder mhd. Grammatik verzeichnet, haben aber bis jetzt nicht die 
volle Beachtung gefunden, die sie in grammatischer Hinsicht ver- 
dienen. Wie merkwiirdig, dass diese kurzen Formen sich um die 
Zeit, wo das Ahd. sich in das Mhd. umsetzt, aus den volleren 
Formen gieng, fieng, liez entwickeln, dann wihrend der mittel- 
hochd. Zeit neben den alteren Formen herlaufen, um schliesslich 
im Neuhochd. wieder den letzteren Platz zu machen! Wie er- 
klaren sich diese eigentiimlichen Doppelformen? Dass einfacher 
Lautwandel vorliege, ist kaum glaublich, denn z. B. die Priterita 
stiez, sléz und das Prit.-Pris. muoz bewahren ihr ausl. z, wie die 
Substantiva gang und fang ihr ausl. ng. Weiter: nach welchen 
Regeln verwenden die mhd. Schriftsteller die kiirzeren neben den 
langeren Formen? Dass hier auffallige Unterschiede herrschen, 
ist durch K. Zwierzinas sorgfaltige Untersuchungen tiber den Reim- 
gebrauch der mhd. Dichter (iiber Wolfram: Festgabe f. Heinzel, 
S. 468; iib. Hartmann: ZfdA. xu, 240; iib. andre Dichter: ZfdA. 
XLv, 47 ff.) erwiesen. Aber man méchte doch auch wissen, wie es 
mit diesen Doppelformen ausserhalb des Reimes steht. Hier bietet 
sich der Untersuchung noch ein weites Feld. Ich lege im fol- 
genden nur ein paar Ergebnisse vor, zu denen mich der Versuch 
fiihrte, den Ursprung der Formen gie und /ie zu ermitteln. 


1Zu diesen Priterita stellt sich weiterhin noch hie neben hieng, offenbar 
nach dem Muster von fie neben fieng. (vdhen: vieng: vie = hahen: 
hieng : hie). 
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I. gie(ng), fie(ng), le(z) in der Wiener Genesis 


Man hat in mhd. gie eine dem got. iddja und dem ags. éode 
entsprechende Form finden wollen, indem man es als g-ie (= ags. 
ge-éode) deutete und dafiir ein ahd. *gija aus *ga-ija voraussetzte 
(Mahlow, Die langen Vokale, S. 139 Anm., unter Zustimmung von 
Kégel, PBrB. 1x, 544). Obwohl in lautlicher Hinsicht nicht un- 
méglich, trifft diese Erklarung doch sicher nicht das Richtige. 
Das Priteritum gie tritt zuerst in der Ubergangsperiode vom Ahd. 
zum Mhd. in Gedichten wie dem Merigarto und der Wiener Genesis 
auf (vgl. Schatz, Altbair. Gramm. 8. 158, Weinhold, Mhd. Gramm.’ 
S. 371). Ist es glatblich, dass eine entsprechende Form im Ahd. 
wahrend der ganzen ahd. Periode geschlummert habe oder in un- 
sren Texten, die fiir giang (gieng) zahlreiche Belege bieten, zu- 
faillig nicht vorkomme? Das wire um so auffalliger, als das ver- 
meintliche *gija, um ilteres einfaches *ija zu verdrangen, doch eine 
recht beliebte Form hitte sein miissen. 

Dazu kommt, dass gie zu der angegebenen Zeit (d. h. am Ende 
des 11. Jahrh.) zusammen mit den kurzen Priterita vie (fie) 
‘fing’ und lie ‘liess’ auftritt, die kaum etwas anderes als Neubil- 
dungen sein kénnen. Wie vollig sich diese Bildungen in ihrer Stel- 
lung innerhalb des Verbalsystems gleichen, mag die folgende Uber- 
sicht der hierher gehérigen Formen aus der Wiener Genesis ver- 
anschaulichen. (Die Zahlung der Verse nach der Ausgabe von 
Heinr. Hoffmann, Iter Austriacum = Fundgruben f. Gesch. Dt. 
Sprache u. Intt., 1, Breslau, 1837). 


1) gie(ng) 


Prt.. ind. 3. sg. gie: a) vor 
konsonantischem Anlaut 15, 33. 
19, 28. 25, 10. 26, 19. 27, 36. 
32, 40 (ergie). 35, 29. 56, 2. 
57, 34 (begie). 63, 33. 69, 39. 
73, 9. 32. (Summa 13).—b) 
vor vokalischem Anlaut nur in 
gie uber al 23, 15. 62, 6. 16 und 
dich gie ane 82, 8 (Summa 4). 
—c) am Versende im Reime mit 
fie (ute) 33, 5. 47%, 20. 56, 19. 
66, 42; mit enphie (inphie) 35, 
28. 43, 33. 70, 27. 75, 12; mit 
lie 34, 12. 41, 27. 46, 8. 55, 4. 


Prt. ind. 3. sg. giench und 
gieng : a) vor vokalischem An- 
laut : a) das folgende Wort ist 
unbetont. In diesem Falle wird 
regelmiissig (mit Ausnahme 
einer Stelle) gieng geschrieben: 
gieng er 25, 8. 28, 26. 46, 9. 
48, 28, st gieng in eine wiiste 
32, 30. zu giench in beiden das 
unheil 19, 15; B) das folgende 
Wort ist betont. Die Schrei- 
bung schwankt zwischen gieng 
und giench: daz leit gieng tre 
zu 19, 1. giench after gdwe 49, 
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63,19. Ferner gie: inphiel 25, 
24. wé: gie 51, 27. é: bigie 78, 
23. irge (Schreibfehler fiir ir- 
gie?): toseph 83, 28 (Summa 
17). | 

Prs. ind. 3. sg. gat 16, 39. 
21, 9. 63, 37. 70, 3. bigat 16, 
40.—gét 14, 29. 15, 8. 21, 22. 
72, 10. 79, 1% (vgl. Dollmayr 
S. 2; Hoffm. git). ergét 80, 
26.—2. sg. ergést 81, 26.—3. pl. 
gant 14, 5.—gént 14, 38. irgént 
77%, 23. 

Prs. opt. 3. sg. gé (ké) 20, 
20. 22, 38. irgé 76, 3.—3. pl. 
gén 39, 8. 

Ipv. pl. gét 27, 38. 

Inf. gan 21, 35. 22, 9. 25, 
34. 54, 9. 56, 42. tgdan 67, 21. 
—gén 13, 22. 19, 3%. 29, 21. 
26, 3. 31, 38. 40. 54, 43. 66, 
37. 69, 35 (:bestin). 72, 35. 
73, 9. 81, 3. pigén 72, 41. er- 


30, der gieng ime an den fiz 
53, 5. (Summa 9).—b) vor kon- 
sonantischem Anlaut: er giench 
uon ime utile balde 38, 1. dé 
giench tudas 68, 3.—c) am Vers- 
ende im Reime: ergiench: 
uiench 12, 6. stunt: giench 15, 
35.—2. sg. gienge 51, 42.—3. 
pl. giengen 25, 35. 28, 36. 35, 
20. 31. 50, 33. 52, 39. 53, 42. 
55, 21. 60, 1. 2. 3. 4. 68, 5. 42. 
71, 16. 81, 23. 82, 26. 

Prt. opt. 3. sg.: begienge 57, 
26. ergienge (irgienge) 38, 6. 
58, 4. 61, 40. 76, 21. foregienge 
61, 16.—3. pl. begingen 50, 15. ~ 
irgiengen %6, 12. 

Ipv. sg. gench 54, 3. 

Inf. (?) gegangen 46, 25 
(wohl Fehler des Schreibers und 
mit Hoffmann gan zu lesen). 

Pte. prt. gangen 43, 23. ge- 


gangen 35, 34. ergangen 30, 23. 


gén (irgén) 53, 40. 57, 37%. 76, 56, 40. 
27. : 
Pte. prs. géntes 17, 31. 
Pte. prt. pigén 39, 15. 
2) fie(ng) 


Prt. ind. 3. sg. fie (wie) : a) 
vor konsonantischem Anlaut 35, 
29. 36, 37. beuie 51, 25. enphie 
(inphie) 25, 23. 34, 25.—b) vor 
dem Konsonanten ist ehemaliger 
Vokal beseitigt in fien (= fie 
[i]n) 67%, 36.—c) am Versende: 
fie im Reime mit gie 33, 5. 47, 
20. 56, 19 (wie: missegie). 66, 
42; inphie desgl. 35, 28 (gie: 
enphie). 43, 33. 70, 28. 75, 12; 
uie: uerlie 56, 46. 

Prs. ind. 3. sg. fahit 13, 46. 

Inf. fahen 32, 37. 36, 35. ge- 
uaihen 38, 25. inphahen 25, 15. 
20. 


Prt. ind. 3. sg. wiench und 
uieng. a) vor folgendem un- 
betonten Vokal, und zwar 
stets in der Schreibung wieng 
(inphieng) : uieng er 36, 34. 
inphieng er 4%, 1. inphieng in 
47%, 6.—b) niemals innerhalb 
des Verses vor folgendem Kon- 
sonant.—c) einmal am Vers- 
ende im Reime: ergiench : 
uiench 12, 6.—2. sg. weruienge 
51, 42.—3. pl. geutengen 36, 
29. 

Prs. opt. 3. sg. inphienge 46, 
35. 61, 16. 

Pte. prt. geuangen 36, 25. 
umbeuangen 14, 25. inphangen 
34, 27. 
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3) lie(z) 


Prt. ind. 3. sg. lie: a) vor kon- 
sonantischem Anlaut 44, 37. 
5%, 2. 32. 70, 24. 72, 1. 74, 7. 
75, 39. 78, 30. (Summa 8).— 
b) vor dem Konsonanten stand 
urspriinglich ein Vokal in lien 
(= lie[v]n) 63, 7.—c) am Vers- 
ende im Reime mit gie 34, 12. 
41, 27. 46, 8. 55, 4. 63, 19; mit 
fie (wie: werlie) 56, 46; mit 
fiel (uiel) 70, 20. 21. (Summa 
8). 
Prs. ind. 3. sg. lat 68, 28. 
77, 37.—3. pl. lant 32, 42. 

Ipv. sg. Ja: a) vor konsonan- 
tischem Anlaut 17, 25. 47, 16. 
48, 1. (Summa 3).—b) vor vo- 
kalischem Anlaut la in 65, 23,1. 
la uns 65, 23,?.—pl. lat 50, 4. 
51, 11. 54, 38. 63, 26. 


Prt. ind. 1. sg. liez 46, 1 (lez 
ich) .—3. sg. liez: a) vor vokali- 
schem Anlaut liez er 11, 16. 
liz er 27%, 3%. liez m 68, 32. 
liez uns 64, 18. (Summa 4).— 
b) nie im Versinnern vor kon- 
sonantischem Anlaut.—c) am 
Versende im Reime mit gihiez 
75, 8. 84, 5; mit bestiez 22, 23; 
mit rief 57, 12; mit blies ( : 
friliez) 15, 30. (Summa 5).— 
3. pl. liezzen 54, 28. werltezzen 
58, 34. 

Prt. opt. 3. sg. liez(z)e 283, 
33. 73, 43. 78, 24. 83, 21.—1. 
u. 3. pl. liezzen 21, 29. 34, 36. 
50, 9. 16. 

Prs. ind. 1. sg. ldz(z)e: a) 
zweisilbig (vor Kons.) 25, 29.— 
b) einsilbig (vor unbetontem 
Vokal) laze ich 48, 32; (vor 
betontem Vokal) nu ich dich 
laz after min) %2, 25.—3 pl. 
ldazent 26, 23. 

Prs. opt. 3. sg. léz(z)e 40, 34 
(lazza). 56, 34 (erldzze). 65, 
36. 78, 41.—1. pl. lazzen 36, 9. 

Ipv. sg. (vor Vok.) laz 69, 
21 (laz in). 

Inf. laz(z)en 18, 4. 21, 34. 
37. 23, 4. 35, 13. 43, 36. 48, 
6. 37. 54, 20. 36. 56, 42, 68, 
5. 69, 23. 81, 20 (irlazzen). 84, 
15. 

Pte. prt. gildzzin 74, 17. 


Aus dieser Zusammenstellung lassen sich fiir den Gebrauch der 
Priiterita gie, fie, lie und ihr Verhaltnis zu den Parallelformen 
gieng, fieng, liez in der Wiener Genesis folgende Schliisse ziehen °. 


* Fiir die Feststellung des Sprachgebrauches der W. Genesis gewiihrte die 
in mancher Hinsicht dankenswerte Untersuchung iiber “Die Sprache der 
Wiener Genesis” von V. Dollmayr (= QF. 94, Strassburg 1903) bei der 
Frage, die uns hier beschiiftigt, wenig Férderung. Man erfihrt dort frei- 
lich (S. 38 u. 43), die “kontrahierte”’ Form lie komme 17mal, liez 9mal 
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Die kurzen Formen gie, fie, lie finden sich im Priateri- 
tum nur in der 1. und 8. sing. des Indikativs.* Und zwar 
herrschen sie hier nicht ausschliesslich, sondern begegnen neben 
den langeren Formen gieng, fieng, liez. Die Scheidung der beiden 
Formenreihen ist keine willkiirliche, sondern richtet sich nach 
festen Regeln, die nur in wenigen Fallen beiseite gesetzt sind. Vor 
allem gilt die Regel, dass die (alteren) Formen gieng, fieng, 
liez sich im Innern des Verses vor folgendem Vokal und 
am Ende des Verses unter dem Schutze des Reimes er- 
halten, waihrend vor konsonantischem Anlaut im Vers- 
innern und da, wo der Reim am Versende freie Wahl 
lasst, die (jiingeren) Formen gie, fie, lie eintreten. Also z. 
B. im Innern des Verses gieng er, inphieng in, liez uns, aber gie 
der (19, 28), imphie won (34, 25), lie si (57%, 32) ; am Ende des 
Verses liez im Reime mit gehiez, bestiez, aber lie im Reime mit 
gie, fie und fiel. Die Priterita gie(ng) und fie(ng), inphie(ng) 
reimen mit einander in neun Fallen; nur einmal (ergiench : wench 
12, 6) erscheint die vollere Form, sonst stets die kurzen Formen 
gie und fie, inphie. 


vor; gie begegne 33mal, giench 14mal. Aber was helfen derartige sum- 
marische Angaben, solange kein vollstiindiges Wérterbuch zur W. Gen. vor- 
liegt, mit dessen Hiilfe man die Ziihlung nachpriifen und die Belege auffinden 
kénnte? Wie die Sache liegt, muss jeder, der die Formen weiter unter- 
suchen will, die Belege von neuem sammeln. Dabei stellt sich z. B. heraus, 
dass gie, wenn man irge, d. i. *irgie (83, 28) einrechnet, nicht 33 sondern 
34mal vorkommt, dass liez nicht 9mal sondern 10mal begegnet, und dass 
D. auch bei den Belegen fiir die 3. sg. opt. Priis. laze eine Stelle (78, 41) 
tibersehen hat. Jedoch auf einen Beleg mehr oder weniger kommt vielleicht 
nicht viel an, und D. s Ziihlungen haben sich mir in den meisten Fillen 
als zuverliissig erwiesen. Weit schwerer fillt ins Gewicht, dass D. sich 
hier und sonst mit blossen statistischen Angaben iiber die Hiiufigkeit der 
verschiedenen Formen begniigt, wo eine eingehende Untersuchung tiber die 
Herkunft dieser Formen und iiber die Bedigungen, unter denen sie auf- 
treten, am Platze gewesen wiire. 

* Die Belege fiir die kiirzeren Formen gehéren in der W. Gen. ausschliess- 
lich der dritten Person an. Aber auch bei den lingeren Formen ist die 
erste Person nur an einer Stelle (liez 46, 1) belegt, wo der Gebrauch zu 
den fiir die dritte Person geltenden Regeln stimmt. Da in‘allen westger- 
manischen Sprachen die erste und dritte Person sing. des Priiteritums 
ihrer Form nach zusammenfallen, diirfen also die kiirzeren Formen unter 
den fiir die 3. sing. geltenden Einschriinkungen auch fiir die 1. sing. ind. 
in Anspruch genommen werden. 
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Die Regel ist an sich leicht verstindlich. Es liegt anscheinend 
das Bestreben zu Grunde, den Auslaut durch Weglassung eines 
auslautenden Konsonanten oder einer auslautenden Konsonanten- 
gruppe (von der Form n+ Verschlusslaut) zu erleichtern, ahnlich 
wie bei dem ausl. m der 1. pl. in Fallen wie mage wir, mir wir statt 
magen wir, pirn wir. (Weitere Beispiele dieser Art bei Dollmayr 
8. 38f.). Ich sage “anscheinend,” denn streng genommen haben 
wir es wohl—wie sich weiterhin zeigen wird—nicht mit einem rei- 
nen Lautiibergange, sondern mit einer Mischung von Lautwandel 
und Formenwandel zu tun. In jedem Falle ist das Verhaltnis 
zwischen den vokalisch auslautenden Formen gie, fie, lie und den 
konsonantisch auslautenden Parallelformen tatsachlich mit Riick- 
sicht auf den Anlaut des folgenden Wortes und den Unterschied 
zwischen Satzinlaut (Versinlaut) und Satzende (Versende) ge- 
ordnet, mégen die dieser Regelung unterliegenden Formen auf rein 
lautlichem Wege oder auf dem Wege des Formenwandels oder etwa 
durch eine Mischung von Laut- und Formenwandel entstanden sein. 

Ausnahmen von dieser Regel begegnen nur vereinzelt. Sie zer- 
fallen in zwei Gruppen, je nachdem die alteren Formen gegen die 
Regel bewahrt oder die jiingeren Formen zum Nachteile der alteren 
bevorzugt sind. Fiir die erstere Unregelmassigkeit wiisste ich nur 
einen Fall anzufiihren, nimlich den schon vorhin erwihnten Reim 
ergiench : wiench 12, 6. Weshalb ist die vollere Form gerade an 
dieser Stelle im Reime bevorzugt? Der Grund ist, wenn ich nicht 
irre, stilistischer Art. Am Ende des Verses bindet den Dichter 
keine Riicksicht auf folgende Laute. Die Reimnot mag seine Wahl 
zwischen zwei Parallelformen beeinflussen. Aber auch dieser Zwang 
fallt da fort, wo die Praterita gie(nch) und fie(nch) mit einander 
gereimt werden. Hier also hatte der Dichter in formeller Hinsicht 
vollkommen freie Hand. Er konnte sich nach Belieben entweder 
der volleren oder der kiirzeren Formen bedienen. Letztere waren 
die ihm im taglichen Leben geliufigen. Er verwendet sie im Reim, 
wo von Vorgiingen die Rede ist, die nicht aus dem Rahmen des 
Alltaglichen oder wenigstens des Ublichen und Normalen herausfal- 
len. Aber er trigt kein Bedenken, auf die alteren Formen da zu- 
riickzugreifen, wo das Alltagliche nicht am Platze sein wiirde. 
Von diesem Gesichtspunkte aus erscheint es verstaéndlich, wenn er 
die alteren Formen in den Versen verwendet, die bedeutungsvoll 
am Eingange seiner Schilderung der Schépfung stehen : 
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Do daz allez ergiench, got zi sinem werche uiench. 
er begunde scaffen, himel unde erde machen. 


Hiatte der Dichter an dieser Stelle die Formen gie und fie ge- 
braucht, so wire damit der erhabene Vorgang ins Gewohnliche 
herabgezogen. Die iltere (veraltete) Form ist eben zugleich die 
nachdriicklichere, wiirdevollere, und erhalt sich aus diesem Grunde 
unter giinstigen Umstinden neben der jiingeren (gewohnlichen), 
wie z. B. in den nhd. Pluralen Worte und Mannen neben Worter 
und Mdnner. 

Etwas hiufiger ist der umgekehrte Fall, dass die jiingeren 
Formen gie, fie, lie tiber ihr eigentliches Gebiet hinausgreifen. So 
begegnet neben regelrechtem inphieng in, liez in je einmal fien 
(67, 36) ynd lien (63, 7). Die beiden Paare verhalten sich zu 
einander ahnlich wie er in (28, 41. 32, 46 usw.) zu ern (65, 21) 
oder si ez (13, 1. 19, 8 usw.) und si iz (20, 6) zu siz (19, 4. 6. 8. 
11) u. ahnl. Noch weniger kann es auffallen, wenn gie an vier 
Stellen (vgl. die obige Tabelle) vor folgendem betonten Vokal ge- 
braucht wird, zumal der Hiatus an drei von diesen Stellen (vor 
folgendem iiber al) durch die Diaresis in der Mitte des Halbverses 
gemildert ist. Alle diese Ausnahmen kénnen hoéchstens beweisen, 
dass zu der Zeit, wo die Wiener Genesis ihre schliessliche Gestalt 
erhielt, die jiingeren Formen sich schon grésserer Beliebtheit er- 
freuten als die dlteren. Sie bestatigen also das Ergebnis, zu 
welchem uns schon die Tatsache fiihrte, dass die kiirzeren Formen 
da den Vorzug erhalten, wo die in Rede stehenden Praterita unter 
sich gereimt werden. 

Wenn ich hierbei gieng, fieng, liez als die alteren, gie, fie, lie als 
die jiingeren Formen bezeichnet habe, so stiitzt sich diese Auffas- 
sung in erster Linie darauf, dass die erstere Formenreihe in der 
sprachgeschichtlichen Uberlieferung tatsichlich friiher auftritt, als 
die letztere. Denn gieng, fieng, liez decken sich mit den regel- 
rechten ahd. Formen. Die kiirzeren Formen sind dem Althoch- 
deutschen der alteren Zeit unbekannt. Im Spitalthochdeutschen 
finden sie sich von Notker ab nur ganz vereinzelt (vgl. Braune, 
Ahd. Gramm. § 351 Anm. 2 u. § 382 Anm. 3; Schatz, Altbair. 
Gramm. § 139). Voll entwickelt erscheinen sie erst in der Uber- 
gangszeit vom Ahd. zum Mhd. 

In dieser Zeit (fiir die wir die W. Genesis als typisches Beispiel 
wahlen) treten die beiden Reihen als Parallelformen auf, deren 
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Verwendung, wie ich zu zeigen versucht habe, im wesentlichen 
durch ‘Sandhigesetze’ oder ‘Satzphonetik’ geregelt ist. Die 
Sachlage ist also hier aihnlich, wie z. B. bei franzés. pewt-étre, est-dl, 
y a-t-il, wo sich im Sandhi der auslautende Konsonant der dlteren 
Form vor folgendem Vokal erhalten hat.* Ebenso sind in gieng, 
fieng, ltez auslautende Konsonanten bewahrt, die den kiirzeren 
Formen gie, fie, lie fehlen. Es geht schwerlich an, die eine Form 
ge aus diesem Zusammenhange loszureissen und sie fiir eine uralte, 
von gieng unabhingige Bildung zu erkliren. 

Aber bliebe nicht den Anhangern der letzteren Ansicht als letzte 
Zuflucht noch die Aufstellung, die beiden—nach dieser Auffassung— 
etymologisch verschiedenen Priteritalformen gieng aus *gegang 
und gie = got, ga-iddja seien erst nachtriglich in ein Sandhiver- 
haltnis zu einander gesetzt und letzteres dann auf die etymologisch 
zusammengehorigen Doppelformen fieng : fie und liez : le iiber- 
tragen? Dieser Ausweg wird meines Erachtens durch drei 
Hindernisse abgeschnitten, deren jedes wohl fiir sich allein genii- 
gend wire, ihn zu verlegen. 

1) Dass die Form gie sich zu gieng ihrer Herkunft nach anders 
verhalten solle als fie zu fieng, ist an sich wenig glaublich und na- 
mentlich auch deshalb unwahrscheinlich, weil das fiir got. iddja 
dann vorauszusetzende einfache mhd. *e nicht belegt ist. 

2) Da das Althochdeutsche bis um die Mitte des 11. Jahrh. 
nur die dem mhd. gieng entsprechende Form, aber keine Spur eines 
gie aufweist, so bliebe zu erklaren, weshalb das vermeintliche uralte 
*gia oder *gija sich gerade in der alteren Zeit nicht findet. 

3) Die kurzen Priteritalformen gie, fie, lie treten im Mhd. 
zusammen mit kurzen Prisensformen auf (unter die wir den 
Imper., Infin. u. das Partic. pris. einreehnen), wie gat oder gét 
(3. sg. ind.), gan oder gén (Inf.), lat (3. sg. ind. u. 2. pl. ipv.), 
la (2. sg. ipv.). Dass die beiden Formenreihen ihrer Herkunft 


* Anscheinend bedingt hier der Sandhi (die Verbindung der Worte zum 
Satze) eine Aufhebung der sonst herrschenden Auslautsgesetze. Aber 
streng genommen handelt es sich hier garnicht um den Auslaut, sondern 
um eine Verschiebung der Grenze zwischen Inlaut und Auslaut. In y a-t-il 
wird a-t-il under éinem Akzent gesprochen, daher wie ein flektiertes 
Wart behandelt; das ¢ also steht hier fiir die lebendige Sprache im In- 
laute. Auf den Inlaut kénnen die Auslautsgesetze natiirlich keine An- 
wendung finden. Eigentlich sollten wir also in solchen Fillen auch nicht 
von der Wirkung des Sandhi, sondern von aufgehobenem Sandhi sprechen. 
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nach zusammengehdren, tritt am klarsten bei lie hervor; denn lie 
verhalt sich zu der volleren Form liez gewiss nicht anders, als 
z. B. in der 3 sg. des Imperativs /é zu alterem Jaz. So wenig sich 
lie von 1d, lat trennen lisst, darf gie von gat, gan losgerissen und 
zu got. iddja gezogen werdan. 
HERMANN COLLITZ. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





THE ELIZABETHAN SHOWMAN’S APE 


In Romeo and Juliet 11, i, after Capulet’s ball, Benvolio calls out 
to Romeo, whom he has seen climb over the wall of Capulet’s or- 
chard. Receiving no answer, he bids his companion Mercutio call. 
Mercutio responds (lines 6-16) : 

Nay, I'll conjure too. 


Romeo! humours! madman! passion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeness of a sigh! 


He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not; 
The ape is dead, and I must conjure him... . 


Malone commented on the word ape: “This phrase appears to 
have been frequently applied to young men, in our author’s time, 
without any reference to the mimickry of that animal. It was an 
expression of tenderness, like poor fool. Nash, in one of his pam- 
phlets, mentions his having read Lyly’s Huphues when he was a 
little ape at Cambridge.” Schmidt explains the word in this pas- 
sage and in 2 Henry IV 1, iii, 31, as “term of endearment.” De- 
lius cited Lady Macduff’s calling her little son poor monkey 
(Macbeth tv, ii, 59). Other editors agree in giving the substance 
of Malone’s note with slight variations. 

Mercutio, however, is not using ape as “ an expression of tender- 
ness.” He has begun his burlesque adjuration to Romeo in the 
character of a wizard conjuring up a spirit, in keeping with the 
midnight hour and Romeo’s invisibility. Romeo’s failure to answer 
suggests to him another situation to parody, that of the showman 
with the performing ape, which has been trained to “play dead ” 
or to pretend disobedience, Ben Jonson’s “juggler with a well- 
educated ape, to come over the chain for a king of England, and 
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back again for the Prince, and sit still . . . for the Pope and the 
King of Spain” (Bartholomew Fair, Induction, 1st speech). 

The point is made perfectly clear by a passage in Lording Barry’s 
Ram-Alley (printed 1611) tv, ii, in which Captain Face (or Puffe), 
a braggart soldier, who has bullied two old men earlier in the play, 
is in turn humiliated by two young men, Boutcher and William 
Smalshanke(s). The scene is a room in a tavern, where Face is 
asking to have his supper served. 


Enter Boutcher, W. Smalshanke, and Constantia. 


Bou. Now leaue vs boy; blesse you Captaine Face, 
Cap. Ile haue no Musick? W. 8. Foot doost take vs for fidlers. 
Cap. Then turne Straight. Drawer runne down the staires, 
And thanke the Gods a gaue me that great patience 
Not to strike you. Bou. Your patience sir is great. 
For you dare sildome strike. Sirra they say, 
You needs will wed the widdow Taffata, 
Nolens volens. Cap. Doe not vrge my patience, 
Awake not furie, new rakt vp in embers, 
I giue you leaue to liue. W. 8S. Men say y’aue tricks, 
Y’are an admirable Ape, and you can doe 
More feates then three Babounes, we must haue some. 

Cap. “My patience yet is great, I say be gone, 
My tricks are dangerous. Bou. That’s nothing, 
I haue brought you furniture, come get vp 
Vp vpon this table, do your feates, (G2 recto) 
Or I will whip you to them, doe not I know 
You are a lowsie knaue. Cap. How? lowsie knaue, 
Are we not English bred? Bou. Y’are a coward Roague, 
That dares not look a Kitling in the face, 
If she but stare or mew. Cap. My patience yet is great: 
Doe you bandie troopes, by Dis I will be knight, 
Weare a blew coate on great Saint Georgesday, 
And with my fellowes driue you all from Paules 
For this attempt. Bou. Will you yet get vp, 
I must lash you to it. Cap. By Pluto, Gentlemen, 
To doe you pleasure, and to make you sport, 
Ile do’t. W. 8. Come get vp then quick. 

Bou. Ile dresse you sir. Cap. By Joue ’tis not for feare, 
But for a loue I beare vnto these tricks, 
That I performe it. Bou. Hold vp your snout sir, 
Sit handsomly, by heauen, sir you must do it, 


+Text from the Students’ Facsimile Edition (1913), G verso and G2 
recto. 
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Come boy, W. 8. No by this good light, Ile play 
Him that goes with the motions. Dra. Wher’s the Cap, Gentlemen? 
W. 8. Stand back boy, and be a spectator, Gentlemen 
You shall see the strange nature of an out-landish beast, 
That ha’s but two legs, bearded like a man, 
Nosd like a Goose, and toungd like a woman, 
Lately brought from the land of Catita, 
A beast of much vnderstanding, were it not giuen 
Too much to the loue of Venery: do I not do it well? 
Bou. Admirably. W. S. Remember noble Captaine, 
You skip when I shall shake my whip. Now sir, 
What can you doe for the great Turke? 
What can you doe for the Pope of Rome? 
Harke, he stirreth not, he mooueth not, he waggeth not, 
What can you do for the towne of Geneua sirra? 
He holds vp his hands insteed of praying. 
Con. Sure this Baboune is a great Puritane, 
Bou. Is not this strange. W. 8. Not a whit by this light, 
Bankes his horse and hee were taught both in a stable. 


From a comparison with this passage it is clear that Mercutio’s 
words, “ He heareth not, he stirreth not, he moveth not,” were part 
of the patter of the contemporary ape-leader, used when the animal 


‘ earried out his trick of playing dead or of sitting motionless when 


asked to perform “for the Pope and the King of Spain.” In say- 
ing “ The ape is dead, and I must conjure him,” Mercutio may be 
continuing according to the formula of a showman, or he may be 
merely resuming the character of mock wizard which he had as- 
sumed at first. The passage from Ram-Alley makes clear at least 
that by ape he means the performing ape of the Elizabethan show- 
man, and that in line 15 he has preserved for us a part of the 
showman’s professional language. 

Further information about the performing apes of the period, 
beyond what is necessary to throw light on Mercutio’s meaning in 
the passage quoted, is supplied by numerous allusions in writers 
of the time, particularly in the dramatists and satirists.* The 


*For the suggestion to take up this part of the subject, and for the 
greater part of the passages quoted below, in particular, the very signifi- 
cant passages from Sir Gyles Goosecappe, Davies’s Epigrams, Jonson’s 
Epigrams, and The Scourge of Villainy, I am indebted to the kindness of 
my colleague Professor J. Q. Adams, who had not failed to note their 
implications. For some other references Iam indebted to the New English 
Dictionary, s. v. gue, and to Bullen’s note on “blind Gew,” Marston, 
Works, i, 1xi. 
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popularity of the “ baboons,” which ranked in favor with the pup- 
pet shows and with Banks’s celebrated horse, is frequently attested, 
down to the date of Jonson’s Alchemist. 
I pray ye, what shewe will be heere to night? I have seen 
the Babones already, and the Cittie of new Ninivie, and Julius 


Caesar acted by the Mammets.—Hvery Woman in her Humour 
(before 1600), Bullen, Old Plays iv, 270. 


He thought like Bankes his horse, or the Baboones, or cap- 
tain Pold with his motion, she would haue showne him some 
strange & monstrous sight.—(Dekker) Jests to make you 
merie (1607), Works, ed. Grosart, ii, 317. 


He shew’d his Maister sights to him most strange... . 
Shew’d him the Lyons, Gyants in Guild-Hall, 
King Lud at Ludgate, the Babounes, and all. 
—Samuel Rowland, Humors Looking Glasse (1608), 
Hunterian Club, p. 29. 


To doe this trick in publike, she’d get more gold 
Then all the Baboones, Calues with two tailes, 
Or motions whatsoeuer. 
—Barry, Ram-Alley, B, recto. 


Nor heard a drum struck 
For baboons or puppets. 
—Jonson, Alchemist (acted 1610), v, i, 14 


That the exhibitor was famous for his explanatory “lecture” is 
clear from Sir John Davies’s Epigram xxx (1597), In Dacum: 
But some prose speeches I have heard of his. . 
He first taught him that keeps the monuments 
In Westminster, his formal tale to say, 
And also him which puppets represents, 
And also him which with the ape doth play. 
—Marlowe, Works, ed. Dyce, p. 360. 


The scene with Captain Puffe in Ram-Alley, already quoted, is 
further evidence of this, and doubtless has preserved verbatim, 
mingled with some burlesque alterations, parts of the actual speech 
of one exhibitor, apparently the very one whom Shakespeare had 
heard and had made Mercutio quote. 

A number of the ape’s tricks—to play dead, to “come over the 
chain for a king of England and back again for the Prince” (in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time he had doubtless done as much for her), 
to pretend to say his prayers in honor of the town of Geneva, to 
sit up, to “skip” at the crack of the trainer’s whip, and to feign 
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disobedience when commanded to perform for the Pope, the King 
of Spain, or the Great Turk—are recorded in the passages from 
Shakespeare, Jonson, and Barry. 

Further, the names of two of these performing apes have been 
preserved, with a record of the place where one of them was ex- 
hibited. The anonymous play Sir Gyles Goosecappe, acted perhaps 
before 1600, printed in 1606, begins (Bullen, Old Plays iii, 7-8) 
with a scene in which two English pages, Jack and Will, affect to 
mistake Bullaker, a French page, for an ape. 


Iack. A my worde (Will) tis the great Baboone, that was to be seen 
in Southwarke 

Will, .... wheres his keeper trow, is he broke loose? 

Iack. Hast ever an apple about thee (Will)? Weele take him up; 
sure, we shall get a monstrous deale of mony with him. 

Will. That we shall, yfath, boy! and looke thou here, heres a red 
cheeckt apple to take him up with... . 

Ia. Give me the apple to take up Jack, because my name is Jack. 

Will. Hold thee, Jack, take it. 

Ia. Come, Jack, come Jack, come, Jack. 


And the same ape is apostrophized by Marston in The Scourge of 
Villany (1598), Satire 1x, Here’s a Toy to mock an Ape indeed. 
(Works, ed. Bullen, 111, 362-367). The objects of Marston’s satire 
in this piece are critics, authors, gallants, and hypocrites, who are. 
all, in turn, compared to apes. 


Come down, ye apes, or I will strip you quite, 


Down, Jackanapes, from thy feign’d royalty! 
What! furr’d with beard—cast in a satin suit, 
Judicial Jack? How hast thou got repute 

Of a sound censure? O idiot times, 


When gaudy monkeys mow o’er spritely rhymes! 
—lines 11-18 


Old Jack of Paris-garden, canst thou get 
A fair rich suit, though foully run in debt? 


° ‘ , ‘ Canst use a false-cut die 
With a clean grace and glib facility? 

Canst thunder cannon-oaths, like th’ rattling 

Of a huge, double, full-charg’d culvering? 

Then Jack, troop ’mong our gallants, kiss thy fist, 
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And call them brothers; say a satirist 
Swears they are thine in near affinity, 
All cousin-germans, save in villainy; 
For (sadly, truth so say) what are they else 
But imitators of lewd beastliness? 
Far worse than apes; for mow or scratch your pate, 
It may be some odd ape will imitate; 
But let a youth that hath abused his time 
In wronged travel, in that hotter clime, 
Swoop by old Jack, in clothes Italianate, 
And I'll be hang’d if he will imitate 
His strange fantastic suit-shapes. 
—lines 72-94. 


Why looks neat Currus all so simp’ringly? 
Why babblest thou of deep divinity, 
And of that sacred testimonial, 
Living voluptuously like a bacchanal? 
Good hath thy tongue, but thou, rank Puritan, 
I’ll make an ape as good a Christian; 
I’ll force him chatter, turning up his eye, 
Look sad, go grave; demure civility 
Shall seem to say, “‘ Good brother, sister dear! ” 
—lines 105-113. 


“ Jack,” then, was shown at Paris Garden, that is, the Swan 
Theatre, or the Bear Garden, in Southwark. The last passage 
seems to identify him with the ape which Captain Puffe was com- 
pelled to impersonate; hence it is highly probable that Mercutio’s 
speech, from which this discussion has taken rise, is an allusion 
to “old Jack of Paris Garden.” 

Another performing baboon was “blind Gew,” or Gue, men- 
tioned from 1598 on. 


But who’s in yonder coach? My lord and fool, 

One that for ape-tricks can put Gue to school. 
—Edward Guilpin, Skialetheia (1598), Satire v. 104-105. 
(Collier’s reprint, p. 48). 


Gue, hang thy selfe for woe, since gentlemen 
Are now growne cunning in thy apishness; 
Nay, for they labour with their foolishness 
Thee to undoe, procure to hang thou them: 
It is a strange seeld seene uncharitie 
To make fooles of themselves to hinder thee. 
—do, Epigram xi, To Gue (Collier, p. 6). 


Whilest thou dost raise some player from the grave, 
Out-dance the Babion, or out-boast the Brave; 
Or, mounted on a stool, thy face doth hit 
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On some new gesture that’s reputed wit? 
O, run not proud of this. Yet take thy due, 
Thou dost out-zany Cokely, Pod:* nay Gue. 
—Jonson, Epigrams (1616), exxix, To Mime 
(Works, ed. Cunninghan, iii, 257). 


Ho! blind Gew would ha’ don’t rarely, rarely. 
—Marston, First Part of Antonio and Mellida (acted 1599, 
printed 1602), Induction; Works, Bullen, i, 13. 


For blind Gue, you know has six-pence at the least for groping 
in the Darke. 

—NMeeting of Galiants (1604) B 3 b (New Engl. Dict., s. v. 
gue). 


It is apparent from these passages that Gue was the name of a 
blind performing baboon, and not, as has been conjectured, “an 
actor who had gone blind.” The New English Dictionary seems to 
regard “blind Gue,” in the quotation of 1604, as the name of the 
blindfolded player in Blindman’s Buff, but I have never heard of 
this game being played for sixpences. Does the passage not mean 
simply that blind Gue’s owner exhibited him for sixpence ? 

The New English Dictionary, following Nares, explains the word 
gue, occurring in Webster’s White Devil (acted about 1610, printed 
1612) 11, iii, 99 and in Brathwaite’s Honest Ghost (1658), p. 232,* 
as an adaptation of the French gueuz, used in the sense of ‘ rogue.’ 
This etymology can only be regarded as conjectural, but it may 
well be that the French word, made famous by the revolt in the 
Netherlands, became familiar to Englishmen when refugees from 
Flanders crossed the Channel by the tens of thousands and when 
English forces took part in the defence of the revolted provinces. 
If this was the case, it was possibly this recently imported word 
which was adopted as the name of the blind baboon, the chief rival 
in public favor of Jack of Paris Garden.*® 


W. StTrunkK, JR. 
Cornell University. 


* The same as Dekker’s Captain Pold, above. 

*Nares gives another instance from the same work, p. 139. 

5The reading in Webster is doubtful; see variants and comment in the 
edition by Professor M. W. Sampson (Belles-Lettres Series), p. 87. The 
recorded instances of the word as a common noun are subsequent to the 
fame of Gue the baboon. The earliest instances of the use of Gueux in the 
historic sense noted in the New Engl. Dict. are of 1624 (Geuses) and 1665 
(Geux). That both common noun and proper name are from gueux seems 
very probable, but neither derivation can be regarded as certain. 











ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 


1. OHG. fasti, festi: Gk. myyés. 


ON. fastr ‘fest, sicher; fest anschliessend; unverbriichlich; 
kraftig,’ OE. fest ‘ firm, fixed, stiff (soil), OS. fast ‘ (fest,) ge- 
fesselt, bestiindig,’ OHG. fasti, festi, MHG. veste, vest ‘nicht weich, 
fest, hart, stark, bestandig’ may have the primary meaning ‘ ar- 
ranged, put in order, compact,’ whence ‘ crowded; permanent, un- 
changeable,’ etc., and may be compared with Lat. pango ‘ fasten, 
fix, drive in; put together, compose; agree upon,’ compingo ‘ put 
together, construct, pp. compactus ‘ thick-set, compressed, com- 
pact, Gk. wyyvym, Dor. mayvyu‘ make fast, fasten together, con- 
struct, build,’ ‘ayes ‘well put together, compact, strong, Skt. 
pajra-h ‘ feist, derb, kraftig, glinzend.’ Germanic *faxsti-, *faxsta- 
may be derived from IE. *pagsti-, *pagsto-, and although no -h- 
is to be found even in the oldest dialects, we may possibly assume 
that Germ. -x- has fallen before the combination -st-, on which see 
now Sverdrip, 7/F. xxxv (1915), 154 ff., just as is the case with 
ON. lgstr ‘Fehler, Gebrechen, Tadel,’ OS. lJastar ‘ Lasterung,’ 
OHG. lastar ‘ Tadel, Schande, Fehler,’ MHG. laster, lahster: OHG., 
OS. Jahan ‘tadeln,’ OE. léan ‘to blame,’ leahtor ‘ vice, sin; bodily 
defect, disease,’ ete. 

2. OHG. encho: Skt. aja-h. 


OHG. encho ‘ bootes, agricola,’ folg-enko ‘ satelles,” MHG. enke 
‘Knecht bei dem Vieh und auf dem Acker,’ NHG. F2nke ‘ unter 
dem Grossknecht stehender Vieh- oder Ackerknecht,’ dial. (Vilmar, 
p. 924.) enke ‘Knecht, Kleinknecht, welcher beim Ackern die 
Pferde zu treiben hatte,’ (Brem. Wb. 1, 308) enke ‘ Pferdejunge, 
Kleinknecht.’ The stem *ankjan- may represent a nasalized form 
of the IE. root *ag- ‘treiben, fiihren’ in Lat. ago ‘treibe, fiihre, 
tue, Gk. dyw ‘treibe, fiihre,’ Skt. djati ‘geht, treibt, aja-h 
‘Treiber,’ ON. aka ‘fahren.’ The original meaning was probably 
‘driver, as of horses, cattle,’ then ‘any servant engaged in agri- 
cultural work, especially in an inferior position,’ just as the mean- 
ing that has come down to the present day. Or we may start from 
the meaning ‘ runner, a person who runs or goes along, follows or 


helps another.’ 
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3. OHG. warid, werid, OE. w(e)arop, wearp. 


OE. w(e)arop, wear, ‘ shore,’ OHG. warid, werid ‘ Insel,’ MHG. 
wert, -des ‘Insel, Halbinsel, erhéhtes, wasserfreies Land zwischen 
Siimpfen ; Ufer,’ werder ‘ Insel,’ NHG. Werder, Wert ‘ F\ussinsel ; 
Uferland,’ MLG. werde ‘ Insel,’ werder ‘ Werder, Insel; Halbinsel,’ 
Germ. *warupa-, *waripa- (from IE. *uos’-) may be referred to 
the root *ues- in Goth. wisan ‘sein, verweilen, bleiben,’ OHG. wist 
‘ Aufenthalt, Wohnort,’ ON. vist ‘ Aufenthalt,’ Skt. vdsati ‘ wohnt, 
verweilt, iibernachtet,’ Av. vanhaiti ‘wohnt, verweilt, OPers. 
d-vahanam ‘Wohnplatz,’ literally ‘place where one can be or 
remain, firm land, as shore or bank, elevated land in wet places, 
island,’ such as might be chosen as a place to dwell, and so forth. 

For the development in meaning we may compare Goth. stabs 
‘Ufer, Gestade,’ OE. step ‘bank, shore,’ OS. stad ‘ Gestade,’ OHG. 
stad, stado ‘ Ufer,” MHG. stat, -des ‘ Gestade, Ufer, Landeplatz,’ 
probably here also Krimgoth. statz ‘terra, Land’ (Feist, Ht. Wb. 
249) : OHG., MHG. stan, stén ‘ an einer Stelle sich befinden, stehen, 
stehen bleiben, stille stehen, beharren,’ Lat. sto, etc. 


4. OE. hima, OHG. heimo. 


OE. hima, OHG. heimo, MHG. heime, NHG. Heime, Heimchen, 
also compounded, as OHG. miich-heimo, heimamuch, MHG. 
micheime, NHG. (dial.) Muchheim, Heimuch ‘ grillus.’ The usual 
explanation derives the group from the stem in OE. ham ‘ Haus, 
Wohnort,’ OS. hém ‘ Haus,” OHG. heim ‘ Haus, Wohnort,’ etc., 
assuming that the insect was so called from the fact that it was 
found especially frequently about the house, the home. I should 
prefer to start with a meaning ‘biter, cutter, gnawer,’ supposing 
that Germ. *haimé is derived with an extension in -m- from the 
root *sk(h)éi- ‘sever, separate, cut’ in Skt. chydti ‘ schneidet ab,’ 
chata-h, chita-h ‘abgeschnitten,’ MIr. scian ‘ Messer,’ etc., see 
Walde s. v. scio. Later on association was probably felt with OE. 
ham, OHG. heim, etc. 

Insects are often named from words meaning ‘ cut, scrape, gnaw,’ 
so MDu. mijte ‘Milbe,” OE. mite ‘mite (insect), OHG. miza 
‘Miicke’: Goth. maitan ‘hauen, abschneiden, OHG. meizen 
‘ schneiden, hauen’; MHG. schabe ‘ Motte, Schabe,’ OE. mel-scafa 
‘caterpillar, blight’: OE. scafan ‘shave, polish; scrape, shred,’ 
Goth. skaban ‘ scheren,’ ete. 
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5. Early Dutch haeck-weduwe. 


Early Du. haeck-weduwe ‘mulier mariti absentis adventum avide 
affectans, q. d. vidua expectans sive appetens avide’ may be origin- 
ally the same as Du. dial. (West Flem.) hage-weduwe ‘ ongehuwde 
dochter die moeder is,’ ‘ unmarried girl who is a mother,’ although 
the meaning of the two is different. We may start from the idea 
‘false widow, woman untrue to her husband,’ and the like. The 
definitions given by the lexicographers seem to have received their 
color from a desire to associate the word with MDu. haken ‘ long 
for, hanker after,’ sb. ‘ hankering, longing,’ Kil. haecken nae eenigh 
dinck ‘captare rem aliquam, inhiare alicui rei, adspirare ad rem 
aliquam, flagrare desiderio alicuius rei, avide appetere, inclinare se 
ad aliquid habendum vel tenendum,’ and it may be that the people 
who used the word felt a connection between the two groups, cf. 
especially the definition of Kilian, also Grienberger, ZfdWf. Iv, 
305 f. 

The explanation offered by Grienberger, loc. cit., assumes con- 
nection with early Du. haeck ‘ Heuschober, Heuhaufe auf der Wiese,’ 
where the development in meaning would be much the same as in 
MLG. gras-wedewe ‘Graswitwe, Spottname entehrter und dann 
verlassener Jungfrauen,’ NHG. Graswitwe, NE. grasswidow, which 
are here discussed. All this may be true; however, I should prefer 
to look upon haeck-weduwe as a compound of MDu. hage, Kil. haeghe 
‘seps, septum,’ at the same time assuming influence of haken. 
Various dialects show quite a number of compounds with hage in 
which the prevailing idea is something ‘illicit, wrong, under- 
handed, clandestine,’ as it were with reference to what is done or 
carried on in an ‘illicit, out-of-the-way place, outside the bounds 
or limits.’ Compare the following: MDu. hage-munt ‘bad coin,’ 
Kil. haegh-munte ‘numisma reprobatum,’ haegh-tap ‘ taberna non 
publica,’ haegh-klerck ‘ discipulus infrequens in scholis, raro scholas 
frequentans, MDu. hage-tronc, avetronc ‘ spurious child,’ WFlem. 
hage-tronk ‘ bastard, WFlem. hage-meester, -dokteur ‘ person clan- 
destinely practicing the art of a physician.’ Compare also Swiss 
hag ‘Hecke, Zaun; als Schlupfwinkel (urspr. von Vagabunden, 
Zigeunern, Strauchrittern usw.),’ and especially the expressions: 
hinder-em ‘hag hiirote” wie d’lerche” (hinter dem Hage heiraten 
wie die Lerchen), gang hott (hinweg) vom hag!, Warnung vor 
verbotener Lust, (die Frau) gugget tiber d’hag, von der man glaubt, 
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sie sei ihrem Manne nicht treu, tiber d’ hag use luege”, gugge™ 
‘nach andern Weibspersonen ausschauen, in der Ehe untreu sein; 
iiberhaupt etwas Unerlaubtes im Schilde fiihren.’ 


H. O. ScHwaBeE. 
University of Michigan. 





ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF WIELAND 


Recently there came into my possession a copy of what is doubt- 
less the earliest English translation of Wieland’s Don Syivio, the 
title of which is as follows: 


Reason triumphant over Fancy ; Exemplified in the Singular Ad- 
ventures of Don Sylvio de Rosalva. A History in which every 
marvellous Event occurs naturally. Translated from the German 
Original of Mr. C. M. Wieland. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. 
[ Vol. 11., Vol. 111.] London: Printed for J. Wilkie, at No. 71, St. 
Paul’s Church-Yard; 8. Leacroft, at the Globe, at Charing-Crofs, 
and C. Heydinger, No. 274, in the Strand. MDCCLXXIITI. 


The volumes contain respectively 247, 231, 211 pages, and in 
addition Vol. 1 has eight preliminary leaves, with Title, Preface 
and Contents, while the other volumes have each two preliminary 
leaves with Title and Contents. Goedeke cites only an edition with 
the imprint London, 1774, and he assumes that it actually appeared 
in Leipzig. It is possible that he never saw the edition which he 
cites, and that ultimately it may turn out to be identical with the 
one above described. This, however, as typography and imprint 
show, is undoubtedly a London edition, and could not possibly have 
been printed in Germany. 

The title of the English edition is an exact reproduction of Wie- 
land’s original title of 1764, and the original text is likewise fol- 
lowed, altho Wieland’s revised edition, with the much shorter title, 
had appeared in 1772. The translator has given no clue to his 
identity. His version, which is in good, idiomatic English, forms 
the basis of the edition of E. A. Baker, The Adventures of Don 
Sylvio de Rosalva, by C. M. Wieland, in Routledge’s “ Library of 
Early Novelists,’ London, 1904. Unfortunately the editor has 
omitted Wieland’s Preface, doubtless in deference to the later Ger- 
man editions, in which the Preface does not appear. Furthermore, 
his Introduction, tho quite voluminous (33 pages) nowhere makes 
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mention of the fact that the translation is based on the original 
form of the work, and the fact that a later, revised text exists is 
nowhere even hinted at. 

Several other works of Wieland also exist in contemporary Eng- 
lish translations, which are either inadequately described or not 
mentioned at all by Goedeke: 

A prose version of Der gepryfte Abraham appeared in 1764 as 
The Trial of Abraham. In Four Cantos. Translated from the 
German, 8vo., Becket & de Hondt. See Bibliothek der schinen 
Wissenschaften und der freyen Kiinste, x1, 331. The first French 
translation appeared in 1766. 

Socrates out of his senses, or Dialogues of Diogenes of Sinope, 
Translated out of the German of Wieland, by Mr. Wintersted, two 
volumes, 8vo., was published at London in 1771 by T. Davies. See 
Jérdens, Lexikon deutscher Dichter und Prosaisten, v, 369. There 
is a copy in the British Museum. Goedeke merely refers to an 
edition of 1781, without giving the title. The first French edition 
appeared at Dresden in 1772. 

Next in order is The History of Agathon, by Mr. C. M. Wieland. 
Translated from the German Original, with a preface by the trans- 
lator. 4 Vols., 12mo., London, 1773. T. Cadell. See Newe Bibdl. 
d. schénen Wiss. xvi, 1, p. 162, and Jérdens, v, 355, who ascribes 
the translation to Justamond. There is a copy in the British Mu- 
seum. The first French translation appeared in 1768. 

Araspes und Panthea appeared as Dialogues from the German of 
Mr. Wieland, London, 1775, 8vo. See Jérdens v, 372. Goedeke 
knows only an edition of 1825. In French there was only an ex- 
cerpt of some seven pages, which appeared in 1766. 

It is generally assumed that English translations of German 
works of this period came thru the medium of the French. From 
the point of view of chronology this assumption would be tenable 
only for Agathon and Don Sylvio. The latter, however, cannot 
depend upon the French translation of 1769, for this has only the 
shortened title Les Avantures mervetlleuses de Don Sylvio de Ro- 
salva, whereas the title of the English edition agrees verbatim with 
that of the original German edition of 1764. 


W. KuRRELMEYER. 
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REVIEWS 


The Spanish-American Reader. By Ernesto Netson. With full 
notes and vocabulary. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1916. Pp. 
vill, 367. Price $1.25. 


The editor of this volume states in the “ Foreword” that the 
reasons for its preparation are the present widespread interest in 
Spanish-America as a legitimate and profitable field for American 
enterprise and the almost absolute lack of anything like adequate 
information as to what the Spanish-American countries are doing 
in the present, or what they have achieved in the past. 

These reasons are undoubtedly just. Many Americans are acquir- 
ing Spanish as a business asset. These and others, who study the 
language for practical purposes rather than for any interest in the 
literature and other things Spanish, are creating a demand for well- 
edited books of the kind that Sefior Nelson offers in his reader. 

The text is divided into two parts. Part I, in 37 chapters, deals 
with conditions and activities of everyday life. The discussion is 
in the form of conversations. This part is written by the editor 
himself. 

Part II consists of five sections or chapters of varied contents, 
being short selections from representative authors of the various 
Spanish-speaking countries of America. Chapter 1 deals with the 
nature and physical aspects of Latin-America; chapter 11 with the 
life and customs of the people; chapter 111 is largely biographical, 
discussing briefly the life and character of men who have taken a 
prominent part in their country’s history; chapters Iv and v con- 
tain selections bearing upon the literature, the ideals and aspira- 
tions of the Latin-American peoples. Most of the selections in 
Part II are less than two pages in length, many less than one full 
page. 

Very full foot-notes are provided. Grammar topics are not 
treated formally, but in several chapters of Part I special attention 
is given to the use of certain parts of speech, the use of tenses, and 
different idioms of the language. A valuable feature of the notes is 
the introduction of “variants” in explanation of the original 
expression in the text. Such expressions will be of great help to 
both teacher and student in furnishing opportunity and material 
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for conversation exercises. The notes are on the whole excellent, 
the translations usually well done, and the explanations given with 
good judgment. It seems to the reviewer, however, that the author 
has sometimes purdened the notes with explanations that were not 
needed, and translated expressions offering no difficulty either in 
construction or sense. In some instances the Spanish variant would 
have made the meaning sufficiently clear, without further explana- 
tion. I may cite as examples: P. 52, “a consecuencia de”; p. 83, 
“en opinién de algunos”; p. 84, “hasta ahora”; p. 86, “metros 
cubicos por dia”; p. 95, “no hay probabilidad”; p. 101, “la 
maquinaria mas moderna”; p. 123, “'Todo eso esté muy bueno”; 
p. 176, “el mas grande de los dos”; p. 177, “ me cuesta mucho 
creer que.” 

The phrase “hasta la vista,” translated in the notes, “ so long,” 
“ good bye,” surely ought to need no explanation to the student at 
this stage; neither “hasta” nor “vista” are found in the 
vocabulary. 

In any book of this kind errors will unavoidably creep in. The 
following are rather curious: P. 113, note, “. . . from being,” 
should be. . . from having. P. 143, “se consideran también como 
un espectaculo selvaje. Note omission of indefinite article.” But 
the article is not omitted. Does the editor refer to some other 
word? P. 174, “ Me tiene Ud. con curiosidad, you have aroused my 
curiosity. Note the introduction of the reflexive pronoun to imply 
that the curiosity was aroused by what had been previously said.” 
Me is not here reflexive. The rest of the note lacks point. P. 240, 
“al cuartel el vagabundo! Note the use of the definite article, 
which makes the adjective more emphatic.” The use of the article 
here appears to be regular. If “vagabundo” were vocative, the 
article would not be used, according to modern Spanish usage. 

One is inclined to object to the translation of the phrase “a dos 
tirones ” by “ in two shakes of a lamb’s tail,” as suggested in paren- 
thesis in the note on p. 99, and to the use of “innards,” even in 
quotation marks, in definition of the word “ mondongo” (in the 
vocabulary ). 

Another feature of the notes that the reviewer would especially 
recommend is the introduction, in the notes, of a large number of 
technical words and terms related to the subjects discussed. For 
example, we find such special vocabularies on p. 12, typewriters ; 
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on p. 19, book-keeping; on p. 149-150, banking and business 
terms; etc. 

In the matter of the Vocabulary the reviewer finds himself some- 
what at variance with the opinion of the author. I agree with him 
that no modern language text-book vocabulary can take the place of 
the dictionary, and each student using this text-book should provide 
himself with a good Spanish-English and English-Spanish diction- 
ary, and should in addition have access to the latest authorized 
edition of the Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana published by the 
Spanish Academy. 

But the author says further that he has kept in mind the prepara- 
tion and equipment in Spanish of the students for whom the book 
is intended, and he assumes that such students are familiar with the 
rudimentary principles of Spanish grammar before beginning to 
read this text, and that they have acquired a fairly extensive vocab- 
ulary in that language, which should include a considerable pro- 
portion of the words used in every-day speech. Such words have, 
therefore, been excluded from the vocabulary, except in cases where, 
because of unusual idiomatic construction or other variation from 
crdinary usage, it has seemed desirable to include them. 

-The reviewer cannot approve of all this. Very few modern lan- 
guage text vocabularies are made on such a principle. I believe 
that a vocabulary should be complete or there should be none at all. 
It should supplement the dictionary for the particular text for 
which it is made. It is safe to say that in no two classes using this 
text will the students have had precisely the same preparation or 
have acquired the same vocabulary. How then can the editor judge 
what words the student may reasonably be supposed to have learned, 
so that they may without handicap to him be omitted from the 
vocabulary. No two editors would agree on that point. In this 
vocabulary the number of omissions is quite large. Following is a 
list, which is not complete, including only such as a rapid examina- 
tion revealed. I have not included the omission of such words as I 
felt sure that any student with as much as a year’s preparation 
would be sure to recognize. They are not given alphabetically, but 
in the order.in which they occur in the text: 

Albafiil, manzana, toallero, papel de forro, cuadro indicador, 
artefactos, acero, giratoria, balde, consumidor, encomienda, boga, 


horquillas, almohadén, jabén, algodén, estampilla, lente, cobre, 
empalmar, desembarcar, riel, afluente, asunto, motes despectivos, 
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arreglo, liviano, prenda (the meaning of pledge, security, is not 
given), desaseado, invertir (the voc. has investir), cordillera, 
explotacién, agotar, envolver, guisos, terciado, veredicto, previa- 
mente, estepa, hebra, naranja, enredo, azar, asustar (but asustarse, 
to shy, said of a horse), ancho, amortizacién, antemano, semejante, 
semejanza, politica (policy), ambiente,, afines, varén, costar, suavi- 
zar, culebra, matiz, astro, labriego, asemejar, desarollar, aldea, 
enredadera, colgar, desorden, arbol, oir, papagayo, roble, arroyuelo, 
tibera, aumentar, altanero, rio, gemir, paloma, cola, azulado, amon- 
tonamiento, aplanar, arriba, abajo, paredén, cojin, pincel, cam- 
pesino, pesar, pacer, hato, aleli, pardsita, azucena, obsequio, boton- 
cillo, alambre, compra, antepasado, abrir, suceso, cerdo, paisaje, 
agrupacion, pescuezo, almidonado, actitud, apresuradamente, fulano, 
albur, alfombra, susto, agregar, joya, savia, carcajada, pomarrosa 
(not found in the dictionary of the academy), horadado, exprofeso, 
rayo, trascurso, recurso, respetuoso, lata, donaire, parandero, sen- 
cillez, mecha. 


If the criticism which I have ventured to offer is justifiable, the 
errors may easily be corrected in a future edition. In all that is 
essential the book is well edited and is a valuable addition to our 
text-books on Spanish. The editor has done his own (Argentina) 
and the other Latin-American countries as well as the American 
teacher and student of Spanish a valuable service by its publication. 
It cannot fail to stimulate the interest in our neighbors to the 
south. The publishers deserve praise for the handsome appearance 
of the volume. 

Nits FLATEN. 

St. Olaf College. 





Zur Geschichte der westgermanischen Konjunktion ‘und,’ von E. 
H. Sehrt. [Hesperia, No. 8.] Baltimore, The Johns Hop- 
kins Press, 1916. 56 pp. 


It would seem as if the title of this commendable work repre- 
sented adequately neither the character of the study nor its special 
value as a contribution to knowledge. All that the captions of the 
four chapters and a cursory examination of their contents suggest, 
is the morphological evolution of the West Germanic copulative 
conjunction und. The divisions, I. Entwicklung der Konjunktion 
*andi im Gemeingermanischen, II. Die ahd. Konjunktion joh und 
got. jah, III. Die Entwicklung der Form andi im Westgermanischen, 
IV. Anda, Ende, Inde im spiteren Mittelalter, indicate no more 
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than the tracing of the conjunction from its first appearance, 
under the form of anti, andi, thru the intermediate stages of enti, 
inti, inte, unte and unde, to its modern derivative und. To all ap- 
pearances, this may have been the genetic development of the 
problem. Yet, as the finished work now stands, its importance 
seems to lie not so much in the fixation of such formal disparities 
as predominantly in the elaboration of a new means of control for 
the differentiation of the old West Germanic dialects. This device 
consists in making use of the chronological and territorial expansion 
of the various forms of the conjunction, on the basis of a compre- 
hensive exploitation of the existing documents. The reviewer be- 
lieves that, despite a residue of doubt arising from the mixture of 
dialects in some of the manuscripts, due either to scribal interfer- 
ence or to a process of translation from one idiom into another, suffi- 
ciently reliable results can be obtained,—and have been obtained by 
the dissertator at least to an extent which would have justified the 
placing of this new criterion in the centre of gravity of his fasci- 
cle. A title, somewhat like ‘Die Konjunktion Und als Kenn- 
zeichen in der westgermanischen Dialektabgrenzung,’ with an in- 
troductory chapter listing and discussing the comparative value of 
all other touchstones thus far advanced,—the beginnings of such 
a list can be found on p. 30 of the dissertation,—with a necessary 
shifting of the point of view from the formal examination of the 
conjunction to the more vital consideration of dialects and docu- 
ments, the latter to furnish the designations for the chapters, cf. 
p. 34,—such a disposition of the material would have considerably 
increased the serviceability of the investigation and emphasized its 
actual significance. 

So much for the field of inquiry and for the arrangement. The 
subject-matter itself is a promising piece of work and warrants 
closer analysis. The first division traces the development of the 
Proto-Germanic *andi in a manner different from Kluge’s, PBB, 
x, 444, and manifests a skillful sifting of the data culled from 
etymological dictionaries. Among the latter, Falk and Torp, 
Norwegisch - Dinisches Etymologisches Worterbuch, Heidelberg, 
1910, might have been included, whilst the bibliography lists the 
second edition of Prellwitz, Griechisches Worterbuch, altho the 
latter stands at variance with the first edition, cited on p. 2, in 
that it no longer features Old High German wnti under dvr. 
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From a negative statement in his third edition, “ Vorgeschichte 
dunkel. Zusammenhang mit lat. e¢ kaum médglich,” Kluge, 8th 
ed., 1915, came to identify wnd, Anglo-Saxon and, with Sanskrit 
dtha and ddha, ‘farther, along,’ < Indo-Germanic anthd, cf. Torp, 
in Fick, Vgl. Wb*. and Hirt, Htymol. d. nhd. Sprache, p. 78. Dr. 
Sehrt leans toward the explanation which seeks a relationship 
rather with Sk. dnti, Greek dvri and Latin ante, Idg. *antd. We 
are told that Sanskrit ath- or adh- would correspond to a Germanic 
und-, i. e., adhara: undar, which would leave the Germanic forms 
with initial a- unaccounted for. Were it not for the fact that, in 
the face of the relatively latest appearance of German und (cf. 
Chapter III), an outcropping of this form subsequently to those 
of anti and enti, is out of the question, the Indogermanist would 
have at least two other explanations at his disposal. The one is 
the longer nasalis sonans, advanced but unillustrated by Kluge, 
who considers Ags. and and OHG. anti derived from ande or 
ando, where an represents the sonans. For the nasalis, the fol- 
lowing putative examples will be of interest, Greek xvjuy, Ags. 
hamm, OHG. hamma, ‘leg,’ < *kn-m; Greek dyuafos, Old Norse 
sandr, OHG. sant, <*sndh. Opinions vary however with respect 
to the réle played by the long nasalis sonans in Germanic phonology. 
Streitberg assigns to it no place at all, Urgerm. Grammatik, sec. 39, 
4; on the other hand, Brugmann’s application of it to Gothic 
gaggan and blandan, Grundriss?’, I, sec. 459, in the face of *bhlendh- 
and *ghengh-, surely represents the other extreme. But for the 
above-mentioned definitive obstacle, we would be inclined to propose 
rather a relation of Vollstufe to Schwundstufe, on the analogy of 
Idg. *dént- and *dnt. Just as the former continues in Greek ddovra, 
Ags. t65 <*tanp, Old Norse (Hitldi)-tannr <*tanpfr, so pl. tedr 
(to tonn) <*tanpiz, Old Saxon tand, OHG. zand, whilst the 
silent form results in Sanskrit dat-ds, Latin dentis and Gothic 
tunbus,—in the same manner we might assume an Idg. *éndha> 
Germanic and-, at the side of *nthé or *ndhé to account for Ger- 
man und. Doubtful tho such reconstructions must by their very 
nature be, the author might, it seems, have included mention of 
their possibility in his discussion. 

However, we are given an ingenious sketch of the probable de- 
tails of the other process. Accordingly, following a suggestion of 
Professor Collitz, the transition from the preposition *andi to the 
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conjunction and may have taken place thru the substitution of the 
latter, after an analogical equation of the accusative with the nom- 
inative, (cf. Ags. fwder and sunu), for jah, in such a model as 
fadar jah sunus, whereby ‘father upon son’ became ‘ father and 
son.’ The fact that Old Frisian still has a few examples of this 
original prepositional use of and in an adversative sense, e. g., 
fara and tha saxinna merka, seems to lend this theory a tangible 
support. For the semantic aspect of Gothic and, Delbriick, Vl. 
Syntax, 1, 740 ff, may be added to the above. 

Chapter II, discussing the primitive function and meaning of 
the OHG. joh, a partial alternative of endi, andi, and arriving 
at the conclusion that joh is not a “derivative from” (p. 10) 
Gothic jah, but is a composition of 14 awh, a commendable work 
in itself, is in the nature of a long excursus, if the main theme of 
the dissertation is the conjunction und. It does attain consid- 
erable importance, if the delimitation of dialects be put in the 
foreground. 

The next division contains the most interesting portion of the 
work, but receives a disproportionate share of attention. The ex- 
planation of the forms anti, enti, and inti is shown to be one in- 
dependent of any ablaut relation. They appear rather to be the 
result of an i-umlaut which reached Old High German last of 
all the dialects and did not produce the form enti until the middle- 
of-eighth-century Bavarian. The force of the final vowel alters 
enti into inti, whereupon the sound weakens to a colorless -e. 
The next step seems not so imperative to us. Under the influ- 
ence of a dark-vowelled word to which it stood in an enclitic rela- 
tion, inte is supposed to have become wnte. Early parallels like 
untfahan, untfuor, untwichan would support this view. At the 
same time notice must be taken of such a direct transition from 
e to wu as we have in Got. fairh, and even OGH. derh (Voc. St. 
Gall.), as against OHG. durh, durah, Ags. purh, ete. 

The available information concerning the gradual transforma- 
tion of the conjunction is offered as a chronological and terri- 
torial criterion of the West Germanic linguistic documents. De- 
limitation in time, in that Bavarian and Alemannic show the form 
anti until 800, from 800 to 900 enti has been found to be the sole 
form, whilst intt(e) predominates in the following century. From 
1000 on unt(e) and uwnd(e) are the current forms. In space, in 
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that almost all the monuments which present the particle with a 
medial ¢, have been found to be Upper German, i. e. Bavarian and 
Alemannic, and East and South Rhenish Franconian; on the other 
hand, the dialects with a d were located in the Rhenish, Middle and 
Low Franconian region. A map, p. 52, visualizes the expansion of 
the conjunction on West Germanic soil. 

A few actual examples of this control may be appended: The 
unique anti of the Keronic Glossary Kb has been found to have 
slipped in from the Bavarian prototype, since else the form occurs 
in the eighth century solely in the dialect of the Upper German 
territory, p. 26. In the instance of the Second Merseburger Charm 
the ende could hardly have originated, with the manuscript, from 
the tenth century, when elsewhere the form had given way to indi. 
Since, according to the other Rhenish Franconian documents, the 
terminus ad quem for endi was the beginning of the ninth century, 
the Charm must have been committed to writing before that time, 
p. 31. In a similar manner, the home of the Low Franconian 
translation of the Psalms is pretty conclusively fixed near the mid- 
dle Franconian frontier, west of Aachen, p. 34. 

With respect to the dialect of the Hildebrandslied, however, the 
author’s application of the test cannot be said to have brought 
forth a conclusive result. In common with the Old Saxon Heliand, 
this fragment has thus far received an uncommon amount of 
critical attention. The former has been variously termed Old 
Saxon, Westphalian, Old Low Franconian; a translation from 
the Low Franconian; a confusion of Low German, Franconian and 
Anglo-Saxon. Professor Collitz (PMLA, xvi, 123) assumed, with 
respect not only to the Heliand but to the Hildebrandslied as well, 
an epic idiom, composed of Old Saxon, Low Franconian and Fri- 
sian elements, and altered in the course of scribal transmission. 
The latter itself contains ingredients from no less than four dis- 
tinct sources, Low German, Frisian, Upper German-East Fran- 
conian and, if Kégel be right, (Pauls Grundriss,? 11, 75) even 
Old Low Franconian. Besides the two explanations adduced by 
the author, p. 34, viz: a High German original copied by Low 
German scribes,—and this goes back beyond Braune and Holt- 
hausen to Holtzmann, Germania, 1x, 289!—and, vice versa, a Low 
German original copied by a High German scribe, there are many 
other possibilities. Kauffmann proposes an Anglo-Saxon copyist 
of the High German text, Miillenhoff, Socin and Martin hold that 
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a Hessian or a Thuringian border dialect has been altered by a 
High German scribe. According to Trautmann, Bonner Beitr. 
zur Angl. vi1, 68 the poem is an eighth century translation from 
the Anglo-Saxon into a Middle German dialect, and he perceives 
close resemblances, such as her wuas héréro man 7%: hé wes harra 
man; westar ubar wentil-sgo 43: west ofer wendel-sé&, etc. Sievers, 
Rhythm.-melod. Studien, p. 129, calls the text, on phonetic grounds, 
originally a mixture of High German dialects. 

These side-remarks are called forth by the author’s assump- 
tion that the question can be reduced to one of two alternatives. 
He himself follows Koégel’s view: the High German scribe con- 
sistently changes the Low German d to ft, hence anti, enti, not andi, 
endt. And since endi appears only in Old Saxon, Middle and 
Rhenish Franconian, and the latter are excluded as the dialect 
of the poem, because of the loss of n before p, Old Saxon terri- 
tory remains the sole possible home. Dr. Sehrt’s admission, how- 
ever, that the presence of andi points to a Bavarian influence, in 
that the first Abbot of Fulda and some of the monks were Ba- 
varians,—and already K. Meyer, Germania, xv, 22, postulated a 
Bavarian source—bodes ill for his Low German standpoint, when 
correlated with the recent findings of Saran, in his Hildebrands- 
lied, (Halle, a.S8., 1915) which has only recently come to hand. 
For, after a research, which might be called the extreme degree of 
analytic refinement, Saran concludes (p. 86), on the basis of 
Rutz’s doctrine of Klangtypen, of Sievers’ verse-intonation and of 
his own rhythmic investigations, “ Der Dichter des alten HL. 
war ein Bayer, der Beziehungen zu Fulda hatte und darum einige 
fuldisch-ostfr. Eigenheiten annahm. Dieser Mann, offenbar ein 
Dichter von Beruf, wie der des Heliand, dichtete fiir einen sachsi- 
schen Génner und bemiihte sich darum, soweit er konnte, seine 
Sprache nach der in der siichsischen Dichtung iiblichen, an sich 
schon etwas gemischten zu formen.” 

The concluding chapter, giving the territorial expansion of 
the form und(e), is a creditable investigation. In fact, while the 
dissertation cannot be said to have displayed its strong points to 
the best advantage, the impression it makes is that of a faithfully 
done contribution to the literature both of the conjunction of which 
it treats and of West Germanic dialect studies in particular. 


ALEXANDER GREEN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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The Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton. By Thomas 
Hake and Arthur Compton-Rickett. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1916. 2 vols. 


Old Familiar Faces. By Theodore Watts-Dunton. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 1916. 


Poetry and the Renascence of Wonder. By Theodore Watts-Dun- 
ton. New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1916. 


In spite of the large amount of personalia in his own writings 
there is room for a Life of the intimate friend of Rossetti, Morris, 
and Swinburne, the author of Aylwin, and the critic whose Athe- 
neum articles were for years a stimulus to all students of poetry. 
But there is small room for two large volumes of ill-arranged 
literary gossip and more or less pointless anecdote, which reflect 
those qualities of amateurishness and gush that pervade so much 
of Watts-Dunton’s own work, but reflect them without the atoning 
graces of the original style. This Life and Letters passes over in 
almost entire silence questions with regard to Watts-Dunton’s 
career about which it is highly desirable to know more: the details 
of his association with the gipsies, the extent of his oriental studies, 
the genesis of Aylwin, the amount of autobiography in that ro- 
mance, and so forth. It dwells at length upon the friendships 
with Rossetti, Tennyson, Swinburne, Groome, and other writers, 
most of the facts of which have long been accessible in Watts-Dun- 
ton’s critiques or in other places. The most remarkable contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the man should have been-omitted: the 
account of his engagement and married life, written by his widow. 
The amazing bad taste of this sketch of “ Walter Theodore Watts- 
Dunton and I” must not go unrebuked by however obscure an ad- 
mirer of one who in his own writings frequently dwelt upon the 
sanctity of the private life of literary people and himself rebuked 
those who sought to pry into that life. Keats and Browning, 
notably, have had their heart’s shrine laid bare; but the circum- 
stances of the publication of their “ love-letters” were remote from 
those which we now witness when the “ Darling Girl-Wife,” the 
“Darling Bright-Eyes,” the “d-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-r child,” gives to 
the world, along with much evidence of her own comeliness, the 
letters containing such terms of endearment as the above. Not 
that there is anything discreditable in having written such letters; 
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on the contrary ; but they were private and should have been sacred, 
and to print them constitutes something very like betrayal of one 
who wrote: “It behoves every man who has had the misfortune 
to pass into fame to burn all letters.” Even a public proverbially 
hungry for choice morsels of literary gossip could have done with- 
out the knowledge that when Mrs. Watts-Dunton had “a holiday 
face” her husband stopt work and “would resign himself to the 
happy inevitable”; that two hours after their wedding she read 
to him out loud from a book called Philosophers and Actresses ; 
and that she used to massage his wrinkle-less forehead. 

The title of this biography leads one to believe that it contains 
the letters of Watts-Dunton that are worthy of publication. Yet 
later (11, 227) we read: “ He wrote so many charming and char- 
acteristic letters that could they—and why not?—be collected 
they would add yet another to the other reputations he attained.” 
This remark is one of several scraps of evidence that the commer- 
cial value of the fame of the dwellers of The Pines has been accur- 
ately appraised. Compare Mrs. Watts-Dunton’s promise that much 
of her “ Swinburniana” is reserved “for another literary adven- 
ture” and Mr. Kernahan’s remark that the present biography will, 
“it is to be hoped,” be “ the first of other volumes on similar lines ” 
by Mr. Hake. It is further to be hoped that before the appear- 
ance of these heralded volumes Mr. Hake will have himself gained 
something of the orderliness which, as his secretary, he tried to 
instil into Watts-Dunton.? 

From the maze of unimportant facts and not very clever stories 
it is possible to extract two or three generalizations with regard 
to Watts-Dunton’s character and achievement that need to be 


1Compare 11, 130: an instance of the husbanding of Swinburne material. 
The sentence: “Swinburne describes the scenery, in a letter to Watts- 
Dunton which his friend always regarded as one of the best prose delinea- 
tions of nature he ever read, and he preserved it with spegial care among 
the thousand and one letters from literary friends:—” [sic] leads up to a 
a short note on the Kelmscott Atalanta! 

2It is to be hoped, too, that he will not again mangle The Lotus Eaters 
by misquotation; that he will not allow the printer twice again to degrade 
the title Songs of the Springtides into Songs of the Springtide; and that 
he will avoid phrases such as “In such cases like these” (11, 268) and 
sentences such as “ The Preface containing Pericles was written by Swin- 
burne” (1, 331) or “In a letter to a lady, dated Eastbourne, July 26, 
1913, who has written copiously on Watts-Dunton’s work, he says,” etc. 
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emphasized. In this help is afforded by the excellent concluding 
chapter entitled “ Watts-Dunton the Man.” Nothing could be 
more unjust than the remark frequently heard that motives of 
self-interest guided him in the selection of his literary friends. If 
he gained by his intimacy with Rossetti and Swinburne, he ex- 
pended time and energy, and sacrificed his own career, to foster 
theirs with a tenderness and anxiety almost feminine; and over 
against the few men of great repute whom he knew intimately 
must be set the scores of obscure struggling men of letters whom 
he befriended with advice and assistance of the most practical 
sort. The criticism is more just that declares that his poetry 
would not have won for him any reputation except for his fellow- 
ship in a famous literary circle. He himself writes (1, 277): “It 
was my verses . . . that won for me the friendship of the men 
I loved and I am content to be overshadowed by such men and 
such poets as they.” But there was no sycophancy in his friend- 
ships; witness the gentle manly reproof addressed to Swinburne 
in the midst of the latter’s controversy with Furnivall (1, 143). 
As for Aylwin, it is the fashion now to think nothing of that book ; 
but it is not unimportant for the literary portraits that it con- 
tains, or for its place in the revival of mysticism towards the 
close of the last century. And, though a little long-drawn out 
in spots, it is interesting and often thrilling. One does not soon 
forget the death of Wynne or the restoration of the moon-light 
cross to the rifled corpse. The final position of the book in 
literary history cannot yet be determined. 

But Watts-Dunton’s real importance is in the field of criticism. 
Perhaps the most valuable part of Messrs. Hake and Compton- 
Rickett’s work is the list (far from complete, but useful as a 
guide to the beginner) of essays and reviews by Watts-Dunton. 
Shortly before his death he put together a few of these under the 
title Old Familiar Faces. This collection has since been pub- 
lished. The little book can be unreservedly recommended for what 
it is: a series of intimate causeries in which now and again come 
those sudden flashes into the very secrets of literary processes that 
are familiar to Watt-Dunton’s readers. For the profounder aspects 
of his work one must go elsewhere. I am not of those who, like 
his biographers, hold in slight esteem his wider generalizations 
in criticism. Just as there is much truth (pace the Moderns) 
in Arnold’s “ Sweetness and Light,” “ Culture and Conduct,” and 
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the rest, so is there much in the distinction between absolute and 
relative vision, lyric and dramatic imagination, the ages of accept- 
ance and the ages of wonder, and others still. For this reason, 
while awaiting serious inquiry into the whole body of Watts- 
Dunton’s critiques for the purpose of establishing in their proper 
relation one to another the various problems that he touches upon 
and illuminates by his touch,*? one welcomes, as a more serious 
companion to Old Familiar Faces, the reprint of Poetry and the 
Renascence of Wonder, his two most famous essays in criticism. 
Early in life Watts-Dunton had conceived the plan and had begun 
the preparation of a History of Poetry. Later, the duties of his 
profession, together with a naturally procrastinating disposition, 
led him to postpone the completion of the work. After his con- 
nection with the Atheneum began, the material was largely ab- 
sorbed in various reviews and the remainder went to the making 
of the article “ Poetry” in the Encyclopedia Britannica. Finally 
he undertook to rebuild the original history by joining to the 
main article illustrative excerpts and discussions of side-issues 
taken from various reviews. In this task he had progressed to 
the stage of first proofs at the time of his death. It was his habit 


to take such proofs as the basis for further, often radical, revision ; 
and had he lived, the final essay would probably have been very 
different from what is now published. Mr. Hake, in an intro- 
duction, admits his “grave doubts as to the advisability of insert- 


ing the unfinished riders,” since the arrangement had been mere- 


ly tentative. On the whole, the decision to include them was well 
made. ‘True, they at times break in upon the continuity of the 
argument, but the logical development of a thesis was never one 
of Watts-Dunton’s great merits. And it would be hard to justify 
the inclusion of the curious hodge-podge of passages from the 
notice of Meredith’s Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth which 


* Such an inquiry has been undertaken by Miss E. D. Adams, a graduate 
student in Bryn Mawr College. 

*It is unfortunate that no references are given to the original reviews 
from which these “riders” are taken. The typographical difficulties have 
not been well met. The problem was to distinguish between the original 
article and the various inserts; the use of leads in the former, and close-set 
type in the latter, case causes some confusion and does not make for 
elegance of appearance. The proof-reading of both the Dutton volumes is 
rather careless. 
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is made to interrupt the last paragraphs of the Renascence of 
Wonder. On the other hand, many of the inserts are extremely 
good, as for example the two instances from Victor Hugo intro- 
duced into the discussion of absolute and relative vision. 


SaMvueEL C. CHEW. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





The Influence of Horace on the chief English Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Mary Resecca THAYER. New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1916. Pp. 117. [Cornell Studies in 
English 11. | 


This dissertation is thorough, conservative, and well written. 
The poets chosen for investigation are Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. An introduction 
of fifty-one pages is devoted to general discussion and the state- 
ment of results. In the remainder of the book, the echoes and 
reminiscences of Horace in these seven poets have been carefully 
noted and set down in order. The press work is carefully done; I 
observe, however, that by some oversight the word propempticon 
appears twice (pp. 20 and 42), as proempticon. 

Of course classical reminiscence is a test and, so far as it goes, a 
valuable test of an author’s familiarity with the great writers of 
Greece and Rome. But the consideration of such data is by no 
means a simple problem. A man may and sometimes does echo 
classical authors without having read anything more than the pas- 
sages he has echoed; on the other hand a man may be thoroughly 
familiar with a number of classical authors and never show a sign 
of it in his own published works. In other words echo and reminis- 
cence of the authors one has happened to read are not inevitable, 
and, even when they occur, they are not especially significant unless, 
at the same time, we know something definite about the reader’s 
tastes and training. The extent and quality of a man’s classical 
education, what he says or writes about the classical authors apart 
from his poetry, the quality of his genius, the trend of his tastes as 
compared with those of the classical author in question, all these 
are quite as important and very often far more illuminating than 
the classical reminiscences, which may or may not be present in the 
poems which he has written and published. 
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Dr. Thayer shows that she is fully alive to this important fact, 
and the realization of it has added materially to the value of her 
work as a whole. She has made a thorough examination of all 
biographical data which might throw light upon her subject. With 
these data in mind the echoes themselves acquire a much greater 
significance. They not only reveal what a man reads, they reveal— 
and this is more important—his tastes and his habits of thought. 

Coleridge for instance was always something of a fakir; every- 
one of his reminiscences of Horace emphasizes that statement. 
As for Wordsworth, he was generally too deeply impressed with 
the value of his own thoughts to dwell on those of others; his 
echoes of Horace are correspondingly commonplace. Byron was 
so temperamental and so much of a poseur that he was rarely at 
harmony with himself at any time; very few of his echoes of Horace 
have any real interest or value in themselves. Keats, of course, 
knew his classics at second hand; what might he not have been 
if he had known his classics and had had good health! We are 
told that Shelley was saturated with Greek, and that may be true; 
but he was not saturated with Latin, far from it, and the echoes of 
Horace adduced by Dr. Thayer are gratifying chiefly by reason of 
their rarity. As for Browning, he is never so irritating—and that 
is saying much—as when he indulges in classical references. ‘ In- 
dulge’ seems to be the proper word, for on the whole they impress 
me as being quite as deliberate as they are inartistic. Browning, 
however, is one of those poets whose readers are never indifferent 
to him. They are either charmed by him or bored. The only 
poet of the seven whose reminiscences of the classics are really ar- 
tistic is Tennyson. This has been abundantly shown by Professor 
Mustard in his well known book on the subject. 

In her Introduction, Dr. Thayer emphasizes the many-sidedness of 
Horace, and points out that no one of the seven poets chosen for 
study possesses the same variety of talents and moods. Horace seems 
rarely to have appealed to any of these modern imitators from 
more than one of those sides. This is curiously illustrated by the 
“Index of Passages from Horace” at the end of the dissertation. 
It is rare for any one passage of Horace to be echoed by more than 
one of these seven poets. Yet they all read him, they all admired 
him, or pretended to do so. To be sure Fpistles 1. 1, 76 was imi- 
tated by Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Tennyson; Epistles 2. 2, 102 


4 
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by Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and twice by Browning; Odes, 
1.2, 2-3, by Shelley, Browning, and twice by Byron; Odes, 1.3, 9 
by Tennyson, twice by Shelley, and three times by Browning. Of 
the passages remaining a small number were imitated by two 
poets. But all the rest by only one. On the face of it the piece 
most imitated is the Ars Poetica; but when we subtract Byron’s 
imitations from the list—most of them in a single poem, his 
Hints from’ Horace—the number of reminiscences of this famous 
piece falls to only eleven, and of these eleven no less than five 
are due to Browning. This, in itself, is a curious commentary on 
the fame of great literary masterpieces in general, and on the 
vagaries of literary reminiscence in particular. 


Kirsy FLOWER SMITH. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





Annales de la Société Jean-Jacques Rousseau, Tome X, 1914-15. 
Genéve, A. Jullien; Paris, H. Champion (1916), pp. 271. 


Le dixiéme volume des Annales Jean-Jacques Rousseau contient 
une étude savante et détaillée de M. Albert Schinz sur les rapports 
de Jean-Jacques avee son éditeur de Hollande, Marc-Michel Rey. 
Genevois comme Rousseau, et probablement de famille pauvre, Rey 
avait fondé 4 Amsterdam une entreprise de librairie qui prospéra; 
c’est en 1754, pendant un séjour dans sa ville natale, qu'il fit 
connaissance avec le philosophe, et leurs relations durérent une 
vingtaine d’années. M. Schinz, en se servant des lettres publiées 
par Bosscha en 1858, et des papiers déposés 4 la bibliothéque de 
Neuchatel, a retracé, d’une maniére vivante, ces relations person- 
nelles; souhaitons qu’il nous donne prochainement le travail, qu’il 
nous fait prévoir, sur Vhistoire des ceuvres de Rousseau d’aprés 
cette correspondance. 

L’éditeur de la Nouvelle Héloise apparait dans ses lettres comme 
un homme fort honnéte, assez fruste, il faut le dire, et nullement 
lettré, mais d’un cceur excellent. II se lia d’amitié avec Rousseau, 
et cette amitié est touchante. Le libraire semble éprouver, pour 
Vécrivain, de l’admiration et un peu de pitié; il s’efforce de calmer, 
par les conseils de son gros bon sens, ]’éternelle inquiétude de son 
ami: “ Votre plus grand malheur est de prendre le chagrin trop a 
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coeur, vous vous rendez malheureux a force de vous tourmenter.” 
Il engage & plusieurs reprises,—et jusqu’a l’indisposer,—a venir 
se fixer en Hollande; il assure une pension 4 Thérése Le Vasseur. 
Rousseau n’est pas ingrat pour tant de bonté; s'il rudoie quelque- 
fois son libraire, 4 cause de négligences ou de lenteurs qui mettent 
au supplice ses nerfs malades, il lui écrit, d’ordinaire, sur un ton 
trés cordial. Il témoigne plus d’égards 4 “son cher Rey” qu’a 
telles personnes de haut rang. En 1762, Rey annonce la naissance 
d’une fille, dont Jean-Jacques veut bien étre le parrain; et, dés 
lors, Jeannette tient une grande place dans la correspondance des 
deux amis; les détails’ les plus familiers intéressent Rousseau; 
et, lorsqu’a l’age de sept ans sa filleule lui écrit, il se surprend 4 
pleurer comme un enfant en lisant la lettre. 

Ces relations, pourtant, se terminérent mal, et d’une facon assez 
obscure. En 1770, 4 propos, sans doute, de |’édition de ses ceuvres 
donnée par Rey l’année précédente, Rousseau mande 4 Moultou 
que son libraire hollandais est enrdlé dans la cabale qui le persécute. 
Il dut calmer ses soupgons, puisqu’aprés cette date nous le voyons 
encore écrire 4 Rey fort amicalement. Mais, le 16 décembre 1773, 
ayant recu d’Amsterdam un exemplaire de la Nouvelle Héloise, 
prétendu de l’édition originale, il proteste que le texte est fort 
altéré, et demande des explications; nous n’avons pas la réponse 
de Rey; un mois plus tard, environ, Rousseau rédigeait sa Déclara- 
tion relative a différentes réimpressions de ses ouvrages, ot il accuse 
de trahison son ancien ami. 

Est-ce l’exemplaire de la Nouvelle Héloise qui a provoqué cet 
éclat? On n’en peut guére douter. Dans une note que M. Schinz 
n’a pas signalée, Petitain reproduit 4 ce sujet une indication donnée 
par “’éditeur du recueil des romances de Rousseau, gravé et publié 
en 1781”: “M. Rousseau n’ayant pas chez lui un seul exemplaire 
de la Nouvelle Héloise, on la lui préta, tirée de la Collection d’Am- 
sterdam, 1772. Il trouva cette édition, prétendue originale, 
mutilée et falsifiée, et la corrigea toute de sa main.” ? 


* Cet exemplaire corrigé ne serait-il pas celui dont le tome iii a été légué 
par le Dr. Charles Coindet 4 la biblioth®@que de Genéve? L’exemplaire 
Coindet appartient, il est vrai, 4 l’édition de Rey, 1769, mais les deux 
éditions, 1769 et 1772, sont des réimpressions de celle de 1763. Rousseau 
a rétabli de sa main, sur l’exemplaire Coindet, toutes les notes supprimées 
en 1703. (Cf. Mornet: Le texte de la Nouvelle Héloise et les Editions du 
XVIIle siécle.) L’éditeur du recueil de romances a pu commettre une 
légére erreur. 
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Il faut rappeler que Rey avait publié, en 1763, une édition de 
la Nouvelle Héloise notablement différente de la premiére, et qu’il 
la réimprima en 1767, 1769, et 1772. Mais Rousseau lui-méme lui 
avait adressé, pour cette seconde édition, un exemplaire “revu et 
corrigé avec soin,” et contenant, dit-il, “ quelques petits change- 
ments, retranchements et additions.” ? 

D’ot vient l’étonnement soupconneux qu’il exprime en recevant 
un exemplaire conforme, sans nul doute, au texte de 1763? M. 
Schinz suppose que Rey avait introduit, de son propre fait, dans la 
seconde édition, certains changements de peu de conséquence, et 
qwil se défendit avec énergie lorsque, “d’une simple vétille,” le 
philosophe voulut faire une fraude.° 

Nous ne savons rien, 4 cet égard, avec certitude, puisque nous 
n’avons pas la réponse de Rey a la demande d’explications, ni l’ex- 
emplaire envoyé par Rousseau en 1761. Peut-étre n’est-il pas 
nécessaire de supposer une infidélité de l’éditeur. Aprés 1763, en 
effet, Rouseau put renoncer aux modifications qu’il avait indiquées 
pour la seconde édition de Julie: & une date voisine de 1764, sur 
les exemplaires de l’édition Duchesne * qu’il devait donner, cou- 
verts d’annotations, 4 Coindet et 4 d’Ivernois, il ne transcrit, nous 
dit M. Mornet, qu’un petit nombre de ces modifications. I1 écrit 
a Rey, le 14 juin 1772, qu’il ne reconnait pour sienne que la pre- 
miére édition de chacun de des ouvrages.® Si l’on admet, avec 
M. Mornet, ce revirement de Jean-Jacques, est-il impossible que 
Vécrivain se soit irrité, en 1773, de voir qu’on lui donnait comme 
“Védition originale” un texte de 1763 qui ne correspondait plus 
& sa pensée? Nous aurions peine a croire avec M. Schinz que 
Rousseau avait perdu tout souvenir de l’exemplaire corrigé de 
1761; mais, sans doute, il n’avait pas retenu le détail de ses correc- 
tions; l’exemplaire n’était pas entre ses mains; il ne pouvait con- 
tréler sur piéces le texte que son éditeur venait de lui envoyer. 


2 Lettre du 2 septembre, 1761, publiée par Bosscha. 

> Rousseau avait eu entre les mains, avant 1773, les éditions des 
(uvres de 1763 et 1769. (Cf. Mornet, op. cit.). Mais peut-étre n’avait-il 
examiné que distraitement le texte de la Nowvelle Héloise qu’elles don- 
naient. Ainsi s’expliquerait sa tardive protestation. 

*L’édition Duchesne, préparée par l’abbé de La Porte, est faite d’aprés 
le texte de 1761. Rousseau parle favorablement de l’abbé de La Porte dans 
une lettre 4 Rey, du 28 mars, 1763 (Bosscha). En 1764, il témoigne a 
Vabbé sa satisfaction. (Ap. Mornet, op. cit.) ; 

5 Lettre publiée par Bosscha. 
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Rien n’empéchait le soupcon, méme injuste, de naitre et de grossir ; 
il fallait peu de chose pour que cette Ame impulsive et surexcitée 
erfit 4 une persécution. L’épisode ne prouve rien, 4 la rigueur, 
contre Rey; avouons toutefois qu’il inspire certains doutes sur 
Yorigine des variantes de 1763: quelques-unes seraient-elles dues a 
Rey, et non 4 Rousseau? L/alternative n’est point indifférente. 

Nous avons insisté un peu sur ce point délicat, et nous ne pou- 
vons qu’indiquer en passant l’intérét des études et des documents 
qui suivent, dans les Annales, le travail de M. Schinz. M. Lucien 
Cramer nous donne la correspondance, en partie inédite, de Rous- 
seau avec Mme Cramer-Delon, et avec Philibert Cramer, homme 
d’esprit qui réussit presque, un instant, 4 étre 4 la fois l’ami de Vol- 
taire et celui de Jean-Jacques. M. Alexis Francois imprime trois 
lettres, adressées par le philosophe au naturaliste montpelliérain 
Gouan: deux d’entre elles, dont l’original est conservé au British 
Museum, n’avaient pas encore été publiées. Ces pages, ot l’on 
voit Jean-Jacques disserter des ombelliféres, s’ajoutent heureuse- 
ment aux notes de M. Hippolyte Duval sur Rousseau botaniste. Le 
recueil comprend aussi une partie bibliographique, dont il n’est 
pas besoin de dire la valeur. Enfin deux portraits,—ceux du 
philosophe et de son ennemi Montmollin,—accompagnés de notices, 
illustrent ce tome X des Annales qui sera, comme les précédents, 
d’une lecture trés instructive et trés agréable pour tous ceux qui 
s'intéressent 4 Jean-Jacques Rousseau. 


Johns Hopkins University. E. CARCASSONNE. 
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ARNOLD’s The Church of Brou 


The indebtedness of Matthew Arnold to Edgar Quinet’s essay, 
Les Arts de la Renaissance, et de ' Eglise de Brou in the compo- 
sition of The Church of Brou, to which Professor A. 8S. Cook calls 
attention in the February Notes (xxxi1, 124), is the subject of an 
article by Charles Cestre in the Revue germanique tv (1908), 527 
ff. Miss Grace Norton commented on this article in The Nation 
(N. Y.), February 11, 1909 (p. 136). The special parallel given 
by Professor Cook will be found on pages 533-535 of Cestre’s com- 
munication. 


SAMUEL C. CHEW. 
Bryn Mawr College. 
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Beowulf 33 


No one rendering of the lines in Beowulf (32-33) describing’ the 
ship on which Scyld is to undertake his last journey has received 
the unanimous support of scholars. Although most cling to the 
reading of the Ms. isig and translate that with “icy, or shining 
like ice,” few seem to do so with a good conscience. Sievers, to be 
sure, comes to the rescue of it: “ Es ergibt sich sofort eine schéne 
und sinnvolle formel, wenn man bei dem wortlichen sinn von isig 
stehn bleibt, und der ist ‘beeist’ . . . Die situation ist einfach 
diese. Es ist winterzeit, und darum liegt das schiff ‘ beeist’ (und 
untatig, vgl. 1125 ff.) im hafen. .. .”? 

Trautmann* rejects this because nothing whatsoever is said of 
winter in this passage. I may add that, intrinsically, such a special 
condition as a ship being icy ill agrees with the ancient style, which 
dwells on the typical aspect of things. Moreover, ships were kept 
safely on land in winter. Trautmann also urges that adjectives 
connected with ond ought to have similar meanings. We ought, 
then, to expect something similar to atfis. 

Holthausen’s suggestion * that isig may stand in ablaut relation 
to O. N. eisa, ‘to rush,’ is open to the same objection. Also, eisa 
has rather the connotation of ‘ foaming’; cf. eisandi vr, ‘ foaming 
wave. Would famigheals ond itfis seem to possess unity of 
expression ? 

Assuming corruption of the text Sv. Grundtvig proposed the 
emendation Sig (éadig) to furnish a rendering ‘ shining, splen- 
did’; but this is unwarranted since the adjective uniformly means 
only ‘easy, pleasant.” And Trautmann (J. c.) had asked “gab es 
ein adj. icig (itig, tfig), ‘ glanzend’?” 

As in so many other cases we have to think of the Scandinavian 
origin of the poem and suspect some poetic term which may have 
been forgotten in later Ags. or as dm. ey. was misunderstood by 
the scribe. O. N. itr, ttarligr would answer in every respect. It 
appears prevailingly in poetic monuments. Z. g. veizla biin itarliga, 
‘a splendidly prepared banquet’; itr dliti, ‘of shining presence’ ; 
inn itri oplingr, ‘the splendid hero’; alt vas ttarligt of érar fersar, 
*our court was a splendid one.’ Most instructive, in this connec- 
tion, is the following passage of the Velsungasaga: ‘ A great host 
is now got ready for him and most carefully equipped, both as to 
ships and all manner of ornaments so that his expedition should be 
even more honorable than before. Sigurd steered the dragon ship 
which was the largest and the most excellent. Their sails were 
chosen with great care and were splendid to look at’ (segl Petra 
véru mjok vendup ok itarlig at sj4). Of Seyld’s ship we are told 


1 Beitraége, xxvu, 572. 
2 Bonner Beitriige zur Anglistik, xvm, 152; Beiblatt zur Anglia, xxiv, 42. 
* Beiblatt zur Anglia, xtv, 84. 
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‘no ship have I known so nobly dight with weapons of war and 
weeds of battle.’ Thus itig ond itfis, ‘splendid and ready * for 
the journey,’ becomes a fine poetic description of a gaudy Viking 
ship ° all ready for the ocean, with its vari-colored sail set and filled 
with the breeze, and the gold-wove banner royal waving from the 
mast-head.® 


L. M. HoLuanper. 
University of Wisconsin 





ENGLISH ADAPTATIONS OF VOLTAIRE’S PLAYS 


Professor Lounsbury, in Shakespeare and Voltaire (pp. 304-306), 
and Professor Nettleton, in The Cambridge History of English 
Literature (x, 439), and in English Drama of The Restoration and 
Eighteenth Century (pp. 198 ff., 235 ff.), name adaptations of twelve 
of Voltaire’s plays performed on the English stage from 1734 to 
1776. These are Junius Brutus, by William Duncombe; Zara, 
Alzira, and Merope, by Aaron Hill; Mahomet the Imposter, by 
James Miller and John Hoadly; The Orphan of China, and No 
One’s Enemy But His Own, by Arthur Murphy; The English 
Merchant, by George Colman ‘the Elder; Almida, by Madame Cele- 
sia; Zobeide, by Joseph Cradock ; Orestes, by Thomas Francklin ; 
and Semiramis, by George Ayscough. Professor Lounsbury also 
refers to Aaron Hill’s Roman Revenge as drawing from Voltaire’s 
La Mort de César, and Professor Nettleton mentions Cyrus, by 
John Hoole, and Alzuma, by Arthur Murphy, as notably displaying 
the influence of the French dramatist. 

This list of Voltaire’s plays on the English stage may be slightly 
expanded and amended. 

A place on the list is deserved by Matilda, a tragedy by Thomas 
Francklin, acted at Drury Lane, January 29,1775. It is a “ well- 
naturalized” version of Voltaire’s Adélaide du Guesclin, a play 
later known as Amélie, or Le Duc de Foix. Correspondence be- 


*Thorkelin had already proposed expeditus. 

°The Viking ships often carried a red, blue, or green ‘striped sail. They 
were frequently painted with bright colors above the water line and had 
shields of different colors fastened along the railing. (V. Gudmundsson 
in Paul’s Grundriss*, 1, 467 ff. 

* Professor Bright has called my attention to itr having been suggested 
by Holthausen (ed. 1906) in explanation of icge (1. 1107): icge, itge, weak 
form of itig. However, even if icge were a weak adj. here (which is at 
least doubtful, cf. v. Grienberger, Anglia, xxv11, 331) it would, as applied 
to gold, have to be more nearly synonymous with scire, ‘ brilliant, glitter- 
ing,’ than with fah, ‘ stained, variegated,’ which is closer to the adiee 
of O. N. itr.—The nearly homonymous incge in incge-lafe, dat. sg. (1. 2578) 
would, but for the troublesome nm, agree very well inasmuch as swords 
frequently are called fah, whether ‘with gore or with gold. 
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tween Francklin and Garrick reveals this source,* a source not 
acknowledged at the presentation of the play, but at once pointed 
out by contemporary critics,? Since 1775 the derivation of the 
play has been sometimes noticed and sometimes disregarded. Dib- 
‘din’s History of the English Stage (v, 258), and the Biographia 
Dramatica (1, 255, 111, 30), notice it, while Genest, in Some Ac- 
count of the English Stage (v, 446), and W. P. Courtenay in his 
article on Francklin in The Dictionary of National Biography, 
disregard it. 

Again, Aaron Hill’s Roman Revenge belongs, technically at least, 
to a list of adaptations of Voltaire presented on the English stage. 
Although never given in a London theatre, it was performed at 
Bath in the summer of 1753. Miss Dorothy Brewster, Hill’s 
latest and fullest biographer,* does not mention this event, but there 
are references to it in magazines of the period,* the 1760 edition of 
Hill’s works supplies the cast, and later historians of the drama 
make note of the performance.® 

Of the plays listed as showing the influence of Voltaire, John 
Hoole’s Cyrus owes much to another source. Though similar to 
Voltaire’s Merope in some details of plot and character, it is a close 
adaptation of Metastasio’s Ciro Riconosciuto. The Prologue de- 
scribes Hoole as 


Importing passion from Italian scenes, 


and seeking to 
. nobly copy what was nobly wrought; 


Or where the master’s hand but sketch’d the line, 
With happy warmth fill up the bold design. 


The periodicals of the time, while they deny originality to Hoole, 
cite Metastasio, and not Voltaire, as his master.® 
Finally, into The Man of the World, a comedy brought out at 
Covent Garden May 10, 1781, Charles Macklin wove a thread of 
action from Voltaire’s Nanine. This borrowing escaped the notice 
of his contemporaries, but not of Genest, who twice remarks it 
(v1, 172, 197). In this lively and oft-revived comedy, a bit of 
Voltaire’s work persisted on the English stage until the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 
, Harowp L. Bruce. 
University of California. 


1 Private Correspondence of David Garrick, London, 1831, 1, 313; 1, 463. 

2 Critical Review, Xxx1x, 138; Oxford Magazine, xu, 5 ff.; Monthly Mis- 
cellany, m1, 62 ff.; Town and Country Magazine, vu, 43; Monthly Review, 
Lu, 173; Universal Magazine, LVI, 35. 

* Aaron Hill, New York, 1913. 

* London Magazine, xxu1, 575; Monthly Magazine, x, 30, and x, 79. 

5 Biographia Dramatica, m1, 219; Genest, Some Account of the English 
Stage, m1, 94. 

* London Magazine, xxxvi1, 617; Monthly Review, xxx1x, 492; Court 
Magazine, 1v, 665; Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvitI, 579. 
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THE SENSATIONALISM OF BYRON 


“The great object of life,” said Byron, “is sensation—to feel 
that we exist, even though in pain.” He declared also, in a famous 
passage (Childe Harold 111, xevii), that if he could express his 
inmost thought and feeling in one word that word would be 
Lightning. The remark is highly characteristic of him and re- 
veals the unhealthy sensationalism of a good deal of his work. 
Lightning is by far the most startling, the most sensational exhi- 
bition of the power of nature. One may say that it is indeed almost 
theatrical; and this is why it was so congenial to Byron. That 
the word and its implications were much in his mind is proved by 
its repetition in at least three other passages: Manfred, Act 1, 
Scene 1, 153-157; Don Juan, Canto I, Stanza Lx1, and Canto VIII, 
Stanza xxx. I quote the three in order: 

Slaves, scoff not at my will! 
The Mind—the Spirit—the Promethean spark, 
The lightning of my being, is as ‘bright, 
Pervading, and far darting as your own, 
And shall not yield to yours, though cooped in clay! 


Her cheek all purple with the beam of youth, 
Mounting, at times, to a transparent glow, 
As if her veins ran lightning. 


He knew not where he was, nor greatly cared, 
For he was dizzy, busy, and his veins 

Filled as with lightning—for his spirit shared 
The hour, as is the case with lively brains. 


His love of energy and action seems to culminate in this figure; 
and in the first quotation (from Manfred) he boldly identifies 
the lightning of his being with the soul. In the second passage, 
evidently animation would be a weak term to express the Byronic 
conception of the fair lady’s glowing cheek. And in the third the 
soldier feels the same electrical thrill. Applied to three different 
moods and persons, the word becomes valuable as an indication 
that Byron was a Latin rather than an Anglo-Saxon in his emo- 
tions. The intensity of his petulant rebellion against the estab- 
lished order of things, his dissatisfaction with Wordsworthian 
calm and Shelleyan ethereality, his genius for expressing himself 
in brief, stabbing passages.of sensationalism good and bad, rather 
than in that continuity, that uniformity, which marks alike an 
excellent poetic or an excellent prose style—they are all in his 
worship of Lightning. If he can produce a sudden effect he is 
satisfied—no matter how much mediocrity or even rubbish may 
precede and follow it. I cannot believe that it is unjust to say 
that Byron was merely a creator of great passages rather than of 
great poems—that he betrays the discontinuity, as well as the 
brilliancy, of the most sensational thing in nature. 


University of Illinois. Harry T. Baker. 
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A New Worp In AN OLp Port 


Lines 97-100 of Spenser’s Virgil’s Gnat read as follows: 


Ne cares he if the fleece which him arayes 
Be not twice steeped in Assyrian dye; 

Ne glistering of golde which underlayes 

The summer beames doe blinde his gazing eye. 


The passage describes the luxuries for which the simple-minded 
but happy shepherd has no yearnings. Yet the little annotation 
we have on the last two lines is singularly inadequate, apparently 
because the passage has never been compared with the original. 
The only hint of meaning is a gloss upon underlay, which is said 
to mean ‘ diminish” (Globe Spenser), ‘surpass’ (Childs’s and 
Dodge’s editions), ‘ overpower, surpass’ (Oxford). All references 
are to the single example in the (nat. Such glosses would indi- 
cate that summer beames has been taken to mean ‘ beams of the 
sun in summer,’ which the gold is thought of as ‘ surpassing,’ or 
‘diminishing’ as the Globe has it, the latter quite in conflict 
with the context. The verb underlay has then been interpreted 
wholly in relation to the supposed meaning of summer beames in 
this one place. 

How far this is from the sense intended may be seen from the 
Latin original, which reads in the edition Spenser had before him: * 

si non Assyrio fuerint bis lauta colore 


Attalicis opibus data vellera, si nitor auri 
sub lagueare domus animum non tangit avarum. 


Now if we note that Spenser has omitted entirely Attalicts opibus 
data and has rather freely rendered some of the remaining words, 


his translation emerges with ease. The expression “ glistering of 


gold which underlayes the summer beames” is based on nitor auri 
sub laqueare domus, ‘glitter of gold under the paneled or vaulted 
ceiling of the house.’ The only word which can translate laqueare 
is summer beames as a compound in the sense of ‘ sumpter or sup- 
porting beams, girders,’ and this is entirely justified altho the 
compound has not been recognized in Spenser glossaries. The 
fact that “doe blinde his gazing eye” is a little general for the 
Latin, tho partly made necessary by the rime, does not affect this 
explanation. The compound summer-beam seems to be found 
only in the Cent. Dict. and the Standard, tho summer (somer), 
summer-tree in this sense are common. That the word is as 


1T say Spenser had before him, because criticism has sometimes failed to 
consider the difference between the pseudo-Virgilian Culex as Spenser knew 
it and the text as emended by later scholars. For example, in the above 
passage the text of Ribbeck reads fulgent, Schrader’s emendation for fue- 
rint, and angit where Bembo read tangit, and I am satisfied that Spenser’s 
text had most of Bembo’s readings. I hope before long to print a study of 
Spenser’s poem in its relation to its original. 
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old as Spenser is attested by Cotgrave’s sommier, ‘a sumpter- 
horse, also the piece of timber called a summer.’ In the sense of 
‘ pack-horse’ it goes back to King Alisaunder 850, as noted by 
Skeat. The NED. does not yet cover that portion of the alphabet, 
and will perhaps give us other examples. 

As is now clear, wnderlay—doubtless used for rime instead of 
underlie—has been incorrectly glossed by Spenser editors to meet 
this one passage, since it means no more than we should expect, 
‘underlie, lie under.? The word summer-beam, too, adequately 
represents Latin laqueare, altho it has hitherto not been reported 
in any literary use, so far as I can find. Thus a new word comes to 
light in the old poet, and another ghost word or ghost meaning— 
underlay * in an impossible sense—is laid to rest. 


OLIVER FARRAR EMERSON. 
Western Reserve University. 
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Christianopolis: an Ideal State of the Seventeenth Century. 
Translated from the Latin of Johann Valentin Andreae, with an 
Historical Introduction, by Felix Emil Held (New York, Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, 1916). In Mr. Britling Sees 
It Through, Miss Corner, who was reading Campanella’s Civitas 
Solis, “asked Mr. Carmine why there were no Indian or Chinese 
Utopias.” As a literary type the ‘Ideal State’ has had a long and 
varied history, and a retrospective view of that history has, natur- 
ally enough, resulted in confident—and over-confident—judgments 
as to the national, political, or social conditions most favorable to 
the production of a utopia. That the type will long continue to be 
attractive and be held available for timely instruction is attested 
by the experience of Miss Corner and by the author of Hrehwon. 
Running parallel with the normal course of the type, there may 
always be expected some continuation of the feeble line of the 
perverted form of the type, represented by Hall’s Mundus Alter 
et Idem and the recent travesty entitled Upsidonia. It might be 
argued that the time is now ripe for a new utopia of the most 
instructive sort, philosophic, scientific, and practical in character. 
The suggestion for such a composition is given, it might be argued, 
in the wide-spread questioning of the social order; in the bewil- 
dering tolerance of theorizing and of experimentation in educa- 
tion and in economics; in the rapid readjustments of life to prac- 


? Underlayes for underlies occurs in this passage only, and lays for lies 
only once in Spenser, that is Faerie Queene vI, viii, 49. 
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tical and artistic devices made possible by progress in the natural 
sciences; in the progress of medical science; and in the revisions 
of traditional customs and beliefs,—an incomplete list of com- 
prehensive subjects that pertain to the notable characteristics of 
the present period. High qualifications in comprehensive knowl- 
edge and in constructive power would be required to survey and 
to apply to an ideal commonwealth the forward-pointing results 
and theories attending present-day endeavor to increase knowledge 
and promote human welfare. The timeliness of a new utopia is 
certainly not contradicted by the necessity of assuming wider and 
more varied implications in applying to the present the words of 
the philosopher Windelband (quoted by Mr. Held, p. 9f.), in 
which he describes the conditions that led to the production of 
utopias in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries: “A new epoch 
of culture seemed to have been opened and an exotic agitation 
seized the imagination. Unheard of things were to be attained ; 
nothing was to be impossible any more. . . . Science strove to be 
the leader of human thought in its victorious course through 
nature. Through her discoveries human life was to be completely 
transformed.” 

Mr. Held’s book is published in a Series of Monographs entitled 
Germanic Literature and Culture, which is edited by Professor 
Goebel at the University of Illinois. It is to be inferred that the 
book represents Mr. Held’s doctoral dissertation, and it is not 
altogether free of that variety of special pleading or of that undue 
emphasis on selected details which a young scholar finds difficult 
to avoid under the official stress of being required to make a con- 
tribution to knowledge. What has been undertaken is to prove 
that the following four assumptions are true: (1) that the Chris- 
tianopolis is “an independent and original production,” owing 
nothing to earlier utopias; (2) that the author of the New Atlan- 
tis probably knew the Christianopolis; (3) that the Nova Solyma 
“ shows direct influence of the Christianopolis”’ ; and (4) “that the 
principles of a general reformation in education and the plan of 
a ‘college’ as outlined in the Christianopolis and other works of 
Andreae were an important factor, through J. A. Comenius, 
Samuel Hartlib, John Dury, and their associates, in the founding 
of the Royal Society of London.” ‘This is an ascending series of 
points of interest, and its mere statement will impel the critical 
reader to omit the argument until he has either recalled to his 
mind the Christianopolis or has made himself acquainted for the 
first time with the work to which so much of importance is here 
attached. He will, therefore, begin by reading Mr. Held’s trans- 
lation of the Latin original, which, being the first translation into 
English, will be welcomed also by the general reader as an addi- 
tion to accessible utopias. 

In his discriminating and on the whole convincing defense of 
his first proposition (pp. 16-40), Mr. Held reviews and combats 
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preceding judgments of the relation of Andreae’s work to More’s 
Utoya and Campanella’s Civitas Solis. This leads into a con- 
sideration of the chief features of the works considered,—which 
is well done. An occasional reflection connects the matter with 
present theories: “Education, by means of sugar-coated and pre- 
digested capsules of knowledge, is too much the tendency in our 
day” (p. 36); and again, “It is not the liberal and modern 
‘eugenic’ view of the Cwitas Solis, readjusted to the ‘prosaic mo- 
notony of an orthodox-protestant town’” (p. 38). 

Coming to his second proposition, Mr. Held is concerned 
(pp. 41-74) with Bacon’s knowledge of and indebtedness to An- 
dreae, and with the points of agreement between these authors in 
mental attitude and speculative theory and purpose. He finds 
connecting links between them in the careers of Casaubon, Weck- 
herlin, and Sir Toby Matthew, and “inner evidence” of Bacon’s 
familiarity with the foreign utopia and the Fama Fraternitas. 
He then turns to consider (pp. 75-99) the next most important 
utopia produced in England in the seventeenth century, the Nova 
Solyma (1648), now to be accepted as the work of Samuel Gott, 
whose relation with Milton may be inferred from their contem- 
porary careers at Cambridge. The indebtedness of Gott to An- 
dreae is argued in detail and is believed to be confirmed by the 
presumption that Gott “was in all probability in the circle of 
Andreae’s best friends and warmest admirers—Dury, Hartlib, 
Comenius, and others—and that he was interested in exactly the 
same sort of a reformation of society” as that which was the 
aim of Andreae. 

The highest pitch of interest is reached in Mr. Held’s final 
discussion (pp. 100-125) of the evidence in favor of the belief 
that the influence of Andreae culminated in the founding of the 
Royal Society of London. This is contrary to the judgment of 
Spratt, who “gives Germany credit for a very small share” in 
this matter. Mr. Held must be thanked for having shown the 
long persistence of an after-glow of Andreae’s influence; but the 
particular point of his contention is not convincingly cleared of 
improbabilities. It is, of course, a matter that is not susceptible 
of absolute proof, but Mr. Held has put it into a light that will 


arouse fresh attention. ; 
J. W. B. 


The publication of much new material gives importance to Pro- 
fessor G. McL. Harper’s William Wordsworth, His Life, Works, 
and Influence (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916). Bishop 
Wordsworth’s Memoirs, 1851, an act of family, almost filial, piety, 
and made up, as it was, largely from the poet’s autobiographic 
memoranda, excluded what might have offended living people and 
what was out of harmony with the elaborate tradition which Words- 
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worth, consciously or otherwise, had built up during his later years. 
The same limitations acted with equal force in the case of Knight’s 
Letters of the Wordsworth Family. Without inquiring how Pro- 
fessor Harper won the privilege of making use of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents, and premising that there can now be no objection 
to the revelation of facts contained therein, one may come at once to 
the question: What is this new material? That which comes from 
Mr. Gordon Wordsworth is of first importance, and second only to it 
is the series of letters from Dorothy Wordsworth to Jane Pollard, 
publication of which is now permitted by the latter’s grandson. 
The startling new fact, the one inevitably ignored by Bishop Words- 
worth and probably unknown to Knight, and the one seized upon 
by various reviewers and made matter for comment in different 
moods according to the individual’s faculty of reverence, is of course 
the announcement of the “unfortunate attachment” made in 
France in 1792, when Wordsworth fell in love with a girl named 
Annette (known in later life as Mme. Vallon) and had by her a 
daughter, Caroline. Annette was a royalist, Wordsworth a Repub- 
lican; marriage was impossible. Harper deduces good evidence 
to show that Wordsworth attempted to keep in touch with her after 
England and France were at war; he seems even to have visited 
France a second time in 1792. It is certain that before their mar- 
riage Wordsworth made what we call “a clean breast ” of the busi- 
ness to his wife; that just prior to that event he went with his 
sister to Calais where he met the mother and daughter (on which 
occasion, when in company with his daughter, he wrote “It is a 
beauteous evening”; note that Knight believed that the “dear - 
child ” of this sonnet was a certain Caroline, though he was unable 
to identify her) ; that in 1815 he assisted in arranging the marriage 
of Caroline to a Captain Baudoin ; and that in 1820, again in Paris, 
he took H. C. Robinson to call upon Mme. Vallon and the Bau- 
doins. Professor John Bailey is right in saying (Quarterly Review, 
July, 1916, p. 117) that “ taken as a whole, it is a story not of vice, 
but of virtue; not of weakness, but of strength ”; but a sane judg- 
ment will add that Byron, to whom Wordsworth applied such ad- 
jectives as “ infamous,” “damnable,” “ despicable,” showed a like 
sense of responsibility in the case of Allegra—and did not conceal 
the matter. The new letters of Dorothy Wordsworth are quite 
as charming as those already known and are biographically impor- 
tant for the increased emphasis which they force upon Wordsworth’s 
early radicalism and on the consequent offence to members of his 
family. There are many other minor contributions to our know- 
ledge of Wordsworth’s life. 

Professor Harper follows and outstrips Legouis in shifting em- 
phasis from Wordsworth’s later to his earlier life. He writes (1, 
7): “Since it is that later man whom we find represented in a 
dozen portraits and innumerable anecdotes . . . the earlier and far 
more attractive Wordsworth is almost entirely obscured.” All the 
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writer’s sympathy goes out to the earlier man; towards the later he 
is often harsh, even satirical. His central thesis may be stated in 
his own words (1, 6): “ Up to a certain point he was guided by 
hope; later he was driven by fear. The two halves of his life are 
incongruous.” Harper believes that the influence of Godwin was 
stronger and more personal than has been generally held. He lays 
new stress upon the effect on Wordsworth of intellectual activity 
at Cambridge (the existence of which he proves amply enough). 
He insists that the poet’s “apostasy ” consisted at first solely in 
his opposition to Napoleon; that England was embraced merely as 
the best available representative of liberty, with full consciousness 
of her inadequacy; and that Wordsworth’s full acceptance of the 
Tory position was the growth of years. Once arrived at that point, 
Harper is inclined to exaggerate the “ apostasy,” to the degree even 
of considering Wordsworth’s work during political elections as 
something to be reprehended. Indeed, his general radicalism 
tinges uncritically much of Harper’s narrative of the poet’s later 
life. This is due in part to the writer’s almost exclusive interest 
(remarkable in a professor of belles-lettres) in the political and 
social element in Wordsworth’s work. 

Professor Bailey, in the review already referred to, has said more 
than enough of Harper’s style. Whether or not the study of the 
Works and Influence be acceptable must depend in part upon the 
individual, and in any case discussion of the question would trans- 
cend allotted space. But attention may be called to a few of the 
many curious comments that are found throughout the book. Note 
such remarks as: “ In perfection and range of technical skill Words- 
worth is unsurpassed” (1, 2): “ He has attempted all things, ac- 
complished all things ” (tbid.) ; “ How immensely varied his excel- 
lence is, how wide his appeal, how he transcends and embraces the 
special domains of almost all the English poets who were his con- 
temporaries ” (1,5). Harper (11, 7) takes issue with Knight who 
thinks that Wordsworth showed true critical judgment in suppress- 
ing the portion of The Recluse that was completed. He contends 
on the contrary that in this poem he at times followed Milton on 
close wing, quoting in support of this view the very lines—they are 
indeed splendid—that Wordsworth singled out for separate pub- 
lication in the prefatory note to The Excursion. Their citation 
serves rather to support than to confute Knight’s opinion. In 
1803 Wordsworth, like all patriots, volunteered for military service 
in case of an invasion; Harper remarks (11, 72) : “ Odious as it is to 
see him in a bloodthirsty mood, we must realize that the tide has 
turned.” He thinks that The Waggoner falls into a class with other 
poems that depend upon the fancy, among them Childe Harold, 
though he admits that it does not equal them “in sportive grace” 
(11, 112). Has this trait ever before been singled out as the dis- 
tinctive characteristic of Childe Harold? We denies that The 
Happy Warrior was inspired by the career of Lord Nelson, 
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roundly asserting (11, 119) : “I attach only the smallest consequence 
to the note appended to the poem” and dismissing in equally cava- 
lier fashion the Fenwick note to the same effect and a letter from 
Southey to Scott that supports Wordsworth’s statement. According 
to what canons of criticism would Professor Harper justify the 
rejection of such definite evidence? Note finally that the immortal 
lines “If thou indeed derive thy light from heaven,” which all 
Wordsworthians and most other men should know by heart, are 


called by Harper a “sonnet” (11, 337). 
8. C. ©. 





Were the Traité pratique de prononciation francaise of Maurice 
Grammont (Paris, Delagrave, 1916? 231 pp. 2.50 fr.), simply 
what similar titles usually indicate, a manual of the pronunciation 
of French sounds and words, it would call for no special remark. 
There are in this domain more detailed and more practical hand- 
books, such as Martinon’s Comment on prononce le francais. But 
it is not on this section (“ Les Phonémes isolés,” pp. 9-97) that an 
estimate of the value of the book is based, but on the second part 
(“ Le Mot et la phrase,” pp. 99-194). Here we find a number of 
enlightening expositions of delicate problems in fields where Mr. 
Grammont’s studies give weight to all he says. Nearly all the space 
in this second part is devoted to two subjects: the treatment of the 
e muet (or better, as he terms it, the e caduc) and the problems of 
stress and intonation. 

Foreigners find it particularly difficult to acquire the French 
feeling for where and when the e caduc is to be omitted, above all 
if it occurs in two successive monosyllables. Mr. Grammont’s classi- 
fication is the most systematic that has been attempted, and the gen- 
eral rules he evolves show that no little order prevails in this seem- 
ing domain of confusion, and point clearly toward the causes which 
have brought about the present status. 

It is refreshing to deal with a work that makes a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between French phrase accent and rhetorical accent (Gram- 
mont: accent d’insistance) and attempts to determine the differ- 
ences between the two and their effect upon each other. The field 
is broad and largely virgin, and the chapter devoted to it is rich in 
interesting suggestions. This, with the chapter on rhythmic groups, 
constitutes the newest and most fruitful section of the book. Hardly 
less important is the analysis of the different types of rhythm in 
French prose and of the stylistic effects they produce. The work 
forms an excellent pendant to the author’s Vers francais and his 
Petit Traité de versification francaise, and every worker in French 
linguistics and every teacher of French will be repaid for a reading 


of its clear and stimulating discussions. 
E. C. A. 





